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Things More Important than the 
Three R’s in Elementary 
Education 


By WILLIAM T. ROOT 
University of Pittsburgh 


HERE are six more or less 
neglected phases of educa- 
tion that, to me, seem more 
important with little chil- 

dren than the usual subject matter it- 
self. Within the last twenty-five years 
we have undoubtedly ‘mproved the 
technique for vocational guidance and 
teaching. Our real danger and our real 
problem lie in the mechanization of 
life, in becoming machine-minded, in 
monotonous specialization, with its dead- 
ening set of habits and in a complete 
loss of perspective on human values. 
Ultimately we must attain beauty and 
serenity of thought and action. Ulti- 
mately the production of coal or iron 
or anything else is bought too dearly if 
it means miles of tawdry, unsanitary, 
ugly huts. Ultimately human values, 
individuality, personality, beauty, mo- 
rality, freedom, must take precedent 
over production. We must definitely 
plan for intelligent use of recreation 
and leisure time. We must definitely 
counteract the deadening action of 
factory and mill. Education has a 
much larger task than training children 
to fit into vocational niches, not deny- 
ing the very great importance of this 
task. 


I shall discuss here what seem to me 
matters of first importance in a child’s 
early training, especially in kindergarten 
and primary education; matters of 
basic importance in the formation of 
habits of esthetics, morality and 
thought, in this trying and frenzied 
period of regimentation and testing 
within the schoolroom, and a living 
testimonial of cultural failure without 
the schoolroom witnessed in the in- 
creasing number of psychoses, neuras- 
thenias, suicides; in discontent, in mob 
hysteria, in the resurrection of medieval, 
racial and religious hatreds, and in 
moral and esthetic breakdown. 


THE RELATION OF CONCEPTS TO MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


Antedating any attempt to teach 
formal subjects, such as reading, writing 
or arithmetic, there should be, of course, 
as rich a basis for concepts as possible. 
Perception of objects and acts should be 
richly varied, while every sensory field 
at all pertinent should be brought into 
play. So easily said! So difficult to 
attain! Especially is an object made 
tangible and real if it is incorporated 
in some sensory-motor process. This 
dynamic rounding out of the concept 
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should be much more extensive and 
much more emphasized than it is at the 
present time. Two pedagogical phases 
need more consideration than they 
receive: (1) If we build up action- 
concept systems of habits both varied 
and rich, we can secure in a fraction of 
the time at nine what we sweat blood to 
get in a puny, verbal, shadowy form at 
seven; (2) Of still greater importance, 
and seldom fully recognized, is the 
problem of mental hygiene involved 
when verbal fluency far outstrips tan- 
gible perception-action systems. When 
verbalisms and classification precede 
rich concrete knowledge there is a 
divorce of action, tangibility and reality 
in concept. The things about us are 
never quite true; we are always just a 
little afraid of them. Like the person 
who has read of places but has never 
traveled, apology, uncertainty, unreal- 
ity lurk in the background of conscious- 
ness. 

Let me illustrate. For eight weeks 
one summer I had with me a boy of 
thirteen of unusual verbal fluency, high 
I. Q. and a very superior high adult 
vocabulary; but he just did not func- 
tion. He could not slice a tomato; he 
could not open an umbrella; he could 
not swim; he was the slowest and oldest 
of several children who learned to ride 
a bicycle; he was an hour and a quarter 
wrapping a parcel for mailing; he could 
mouthe, classify and tell the twenty 
men what was good to be done, but 
constantly violated atrociously the 
simplest hygienic rules. In short, per- 
ception, sensation, functionings and any 
judgment or decision derived there- 
from were vague and shadowy. Ver- 
balisms were a tender morsel on the 
tongue, rich and satisfying, an end in 
themselves. The result was a paralysis 
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of action and a very astonishing paradox 
that the concrete, tangible, living, per- 
ceptually present thing was less real 
than the auditory or visual verbal 
symbol thereof. The substitution of the 
verbal for the apperceptively real is 
unwholesome and smacks of psychosis. 
This boy gives a clear verbal account 
of how to take the right train; he is 
paralyzed with fear or bewilderment in 
actually taking a train, in fact, runs 
wildly in the wrong direction. 

Undoubtedly the developing of rich, 
tangible, many-sensed, dynamic con- 
cepts constitutes a distinct kinder- 
garten problem of unrivaled importance 
and value, and should be attacked by 
making experience as rich and varied and 
constructive as possible. There is no 
need for such training to be regimentized 
and formalized. It is better to enrich 
the natural, incidental situation. There 
is no need to feel that all children should 
acquire the same facts and con them and 
know them in the same way. Varied, 
individualized and incorporated into 
the very fabric of motor activity, in- 
cidentalized experience with things (all 
sorts of things) is an essential part of 
any program of education and healthy 
mental life, an absolutely essential 
element if we are to prevent dire mental 
distress that comes from the severing of 
action and concepts, 


CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


An essential need of any civilization 
is that its citizens have an abiding love 
for the beautiful. Santayana defines 
beauty as “value, positive, intrinsic, 
and objectified; or, in less technical 
language, beauty is pleasure regarded 
as the quality of a thing.” After all is 
said and done, the game is not worth 
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the candle and life is not worth living 
if we have not acquired an habitual atti- 
tude of injecting as much esthetic 
interest as possible into everything 
around us. The attitude “any place 
but here, any time but now” eventually 
becomes a habit set that cruelly, auto- 
matically, and methodically denudes 
the future as it appears in the form 
of the immediate. A few weeks ago, 
all within a few hours, the leaves turned 
brown and bronze and gold and glowed 
with a sort of iridescent warmth, and 
slowly changed to rich, dull tapestry 
effects. Then was the time to possess 
and to enjoy with no thought of the 
morrow. Immediate sensory apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment is an essential 
habit of thought and emotion that must 
be incorporated early. With urbaniza- 


tion and the denuding of life of much 
of its rural beauty, esthetic education 
becomes of increasing importance. The 
problem of happy and contented living 


has become an increasing one which 
science and invention have failed to 
solve. Le Bon hints at this when he 
says, “Science promised us truth, or at 
least a knowledge of such relations as 
our intelligence can seize; it never 
promised us peace or happiness. Sov- 
ereignly indifferent to our feelings, it 
is deaf to our lamentations. If,is for 
us to endeavor to live with science, 
since nothing can bring back the illu- 
sions it has destroyed.” It is for us to 
endeavor to reeducate ourselves and to 
give ourselves a new lease on peace 
and happiness. The school must take 
over the task that the home cannot 
perform. 

I would say, then, that the second 
essential teaching of the kindergarten 
and elementary grades is habituated 
alertness in extracting from every incident 
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something to admire in beauty of color, 
form, sound, and action. This is a 
matter of habit formation; a matter of 
continuous incidental reference, system- 
atized to meet seasonal, geographic, 
temporal and local needs. We cannot 
teach esthetic appreciation any more 
than we can teach morality. What we 
do is to infabricate the day’s work with 
esthetic feeling by placing the beautiful 
in contiguity with every task, by act 
and by suggestion, so that the child 
incorporates the love of the beautiful as 
the emotional part of his associations. 
Discussions about art, the logical or 
psychological analysis of beauty are of 
no avail; formal preachment of what he 
should love or admire are equally 
futile. Only a continuous esthetic milieu 
is effective. The kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades do well to supply this 
setting and to rate it in importance far 
above the formal subjects. 
In a recent book Dewey says: 


A genuine appreciation of the beauty of flow- 
ers is not generated within a self-enclosed con- 
sciousness. It reflects a world in which beautiful 
flowers have already grown and been enjoyed. 
Taste and desire represent a prior objective fact 
recurring in action to secure perpetuation and 
extension. Desire for flowers comes after actual 
enjoyment of flowers. Every ideal is preceded 
by an actuality but the ideal is more than a 
repetition in inner image of the actual. It pro- 
jects in securer and wider and fuller form some 
good which has been previously experienced in 
a precarious, accidental, fleeting way. 


One more incident: Returning for a 
moment to the child who spent the 
summer with the family. He had been 
given a certain amount of formal nature 
study and evinced a keen interest in 
the names of plants, flowers and birds, . 
but we soon noticed that after the thing 
was classified, it ceased to have interest. 
A beautiful red-headed woodpecker came 
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every morning and pecked at a chunk of 
suet we had put out; a gorgeous sight 
with his fiery mantle, but after classifica- 
tion, my precocious youth found no 
further interest. To name, to identify, 
to classify (perhaps to tell about later) 
ended the matter. There was no in- 
terest in the objective sight in itself; 
a beautiful woodpecker, as such, was 
of no interest. 

Last spring I visited a fourth grade 
in a small school located in a neighbor- 
hood especially rich in its variety of 
native flowers. The time was optimal; 
skunk cabbage and hepatica, spring 
beauty and trailing arbutus were just 
giving way to anemone, bluets and 
violets, but the children wrote labored 
compositions on Clytie. Later, through- 
out the summer, I questioned every 
urchin I met, but none knew of the 
rich and varied display that nature 
staged every year, and which they care- 
lessly trampled under foot. I mourned 
the fact; but if the objective is to classify 
rather than enjoy, had we not better 
take it out on poor Clytie, who will 
not come into their lives intimately 
anyhow, while, let us hope, the future 
may some day reveal the beauties of 
nature. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WORK AND 
PLAY 


“A thing well begun is half done’’ is 
true of education as well as of other 
tasks. The emotional concomitants of 
any activity are a practical matter of 
the health, of the individual concerned, 
and of the energy released for the task. 
A thing well begun in its emotional 
associations is half done. The kinder- 
gartner, then, must see to it that the 
child acquires a correct mental attitude 
towards school, towards work and 
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towards life. One of the worst evils of 
modern civilization is loss of pride in 
craft and workmanship. There is a 
baneful, unhygienic result arising from 
a misconception of work and an attempt 
to get away from it as something un- 
desirable. The dignity of work, the 
desire to do something useful, something 
beautiful, must be developed in the 
various works and plays and games. To 
have filled the first few years of a child’s 
school life with joyous, buoyant ac- 
tivity, instead of benumbing and re- 
stricting negative criticism is of vast 
emotional significance. We may safely 
say that to have established the right 
attitude towards the whole work-a-day 
situation is vastly more important 
than the specific thing taught. 


EVERYDAY HABITS OF HYGIENE 


Practically all of the clerical and 
academic regimens of the schoolroom 
can easily wait upon incidental enrich- 
ment of concepts and the gradual 
development of the accessory muscles. 
There is abundance of evidence that 
children with a goodly supply of con- 
cepts can enter school at the age of 
nine or ten and get through high school 
along with the average child entering 
school at six. I never worry about the 
little child who is short on formal know]- 
edge; I do worry about his common 
everyday, hygienic, moral, social, and 
cultural habits. 

Probably the most essential of the 
habits of childhood are those that relate 
to hygiene. Time will cure many of 
the faults of children but matters of 
hygiene cannot wait; care of the teeth, 
correct living, precautions regarding in- 
fections, setting standards of sanitation 
and cleanliness, all these must be in- 
corporated early as a matter of im- 
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mediate necessity and to avoid remote 
consequences. 

But habits will not be secured either 
by teaching about what should be done 
or by attempts to inhibit what is now 
being done by verbal injunction. What 
is needed is indirect control, which is 
made possible by the very nature of the 
incidental and routine day’s work of the 
kindergarten. The less energy spent in 
precept the better, but the ingenuity of 
the teacher will be taxed devising 
settings which will demand by the in- 
herent nature of the situation that the 
child practice hygienic living. The kin- 
dergartner with her sort of en famille 
attitude is in a strategic situation that 
will inevitably lead to better physical 


adjustments. Dewey has a splendid, 


passage on the inability to teach by 
teaching about rather than make a 
selling for physical improvement. It 
runs as follows: 


Recently a friend remarked to me that there 
was one superstition current among even culti- 
vated persons. They suppose that if one is told 
what to do, if the right end is pointed to them, 
all that is required in order to bring about the 
right act is will or wish on the part of the one 
who is to act. He used as an illustration the 
matter of physical posture; the assumption is 
that if a man is told to stand up straight, all that 
is further needed is wish and effort on his part 
and the deed is done. He pointed out that this 
belief is on a par with primitive magic in its 
neglect of attention to the means which are in- 
volved in reaching an end; and he went on to say 
that the prevalence of this belief, starting with 
false notions about the control of the body and 
extending to control of mind and character, is 
the greatest bar to intelligent social progress. 
It bars the way because it makes us neglect 
intelligent inquiry to discover the means which 
will produce a desired result and intelligent 
invention to procure the means. In short, it 
leaves out the importance of intelligently con- 
trolled habit. 

We may cite his illustration of the real nature 
of a physical aim or order and its execution in its 


contrast with the current false notion. A man 
who has a bad habitual posture tells himself, 
or is told, to stand up straight. If he is inter- 
ested and responds, he braces himself, goes 
through certain movements, and it is assumed 
that the desired result is substantially attained; 
and that the position is retained at least as. long 
as the man keeps the idea or order in his mind. 
Consider the assumptions which are here made. 
It is implied that the means or effective condi- 
tions of the realization of a purpose exist inde- 
pendently of established habit, and even that 
they may be set in motion in opposition to habit. 
It is assumed that means are there, so that fail- 
ure to stand erect is wholly a matter of failure of 
purpose and desire. It needs paralysis or a 
broken leg or some other equally gross phe- 
nomenon to make us appreciate the importance 
of objective conditions. 

Now in fact a man who can stand properly 
does so, and only a man who can, does. In the 
former case, fiats of will are unnecessary, and in 
the latter, useless. A man who does not stand 
properly forms a habit of standing improperly, 
a positive, forceful habit. The common implica- 
tion that his mistake is merely negative, that he 
is simply failing to do the right thing, and that 
the failure can be made good by an order of will 
is absurd. One might as well suppose that the 
man who is a slave of whiskey-drinking is 
merely one who fails to drink water. Condi- 
tions have been formed for producing a result, 
and the bad result will occur as long as those 
conditions exist. They can no more be dismissed 
by a direct effort of will than the conditions 
which create drought can be dispelled by 
whistling for wind. It is as reasonable to expect 
a fire to go out when it is ordered to stop burn- 
ing as to suppose that a man can stand straight 
in consequence of a direct action of thought and 
desire. The fire can be put out only by changing 
objective conditions; it is the same with recti- 
fication of bad posture. 


By tradition and practice, the kinder- 
garten can readily give many of the 
objective conditions that mold good 
hygienic habits. With emphasis on the 
positive side of habit, it is hard to con- 
ceive a more important opportunity 
than that which confronts the kinder- 
gartner. 


























MORAL AND SOCIAL HABITS 


Moral and social habits are analogous 
in formation to physical and hygienic 
habits, and it goes without saying they 
are not secured by conning the ten 
commandments, by subjection to ar- 
bitrary rules, or by any amount of 
preachment, but by free, natural, un- 
conventional, unregimentated _ inter- 
mingling of children. A give and take 
attitude, the chance to freely work and 
play together, with incidental suggestive 
controls, constitute the chief factors in 
securing cheerful and wholesome social 
and moral reactions from a dynamic 
and positive basis rather than the kill- 
ing paralysis of injunctions and don’ts. 
The kindergarten offers the best labora- 
tory in the world for this early training 
in social adjus.ment, altruism and 
moral action and discrimination. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


The increasing number of psycho- 
pathic cases, the large number of 
adolescent emotional breakdowns, the 
emotional distress and discontent that 
surround us indicate that something is 
decidedly wrong in our methods of 
living, methods of thinking, emotional 
training and the soundness of our 
esthetic ideals. A large part of the 
difficulty is a result of general economic 
conditions and factors of urbanization, 
and lies beyond the scope of our im- 
mediate interest or power to rectify. 
But after all is said, a generous propor- 
tion of the causes of discontent, in- 
feriority complexes, and anxiety and 
fear neuroses can be traced to early 
life, and often to the schoolroom with 
its practices and especially its system 
of inhibitions. 
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The situations in themselves seem so 
trivial. Perhaps illustrations will serve 
better to make my point clear. I had 
occasion to test a six year old child who 
was found to have an I. Q. of 120. He 
entered school. For a few weeks (so 
the mother tells me) he took a great 
interest, went around at home saying 
his phonic families and thinking and 
talking of his school work. Suddenly, 
without warning, he lost all interest 
in school, complained that the teacher 
scolded him, affected indifference to 
school work. It is quite clear that the 
indifference to the school is a defense 
attitude to cover fear and a feeling of 
inferiority. The condition is probably 
temporary, but the emotional effect may 
be lasting and serious. What hap- 
pened? Probably pungent criticism 
publicly administered by a routine 
driven teacher with sixty wrigglers. I 
do not blame her, but the teacher holds 
the whip handle and can _ publicly 
administer the blows. I would say 
that at the present time to restore the 
child to an attitude of confidence and 
interest and self-respect is paramount 
and takes precedence, and will continue 
to take precedence over the three R’s 
until it is accomplished. My attitude 
is not one of tender mindedness but one 
of practical common sense. A thor- 
oughly ingrained feeling of inferiority 
and habituation and accentuation of 
failure, fear of public ridicule, can 
quickly become crystallized into a defi- 
nite emotional habit. set, exacting an 
emotional toll in every act, social or 
business in character, possibly through- 
out life. 

May I take another illustration. 
Recently a very capable, well-groomed, 
good-looking, _ self-contained-appearing 
college chap came to me to confess that 
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it is almost impossible for him to meet 
people in any social way or in inter- 
view, and this is especially true when 
with men. I probed. This is what I 
got. (To be sure, many factors ap- 
peared from time to time and added to 
the complexity and perplexity of the 
habit stream.) Asa little child entering 
school, he recalls being timid and con- 
fused and unused to large groups of 
children. An injury to the knee made 
play difficult and for a time impossible. 
The inferiority in the play situation 
has spread to a general feeling of in- 
feriority in the presence of others, es- 
pecially men. Undoubtedly, there was 
a time in his early play days when a 
little skill and recognition of the possible 
consequences could have saved him a 
mental attitude that today is nearly 
impossible to overcome. 

To maintain one’s intellectual and 
emotional morale is more essential in 
the habits of the first few years of school 
life than all the academic lingo one could 
stuff in. An ounce of self-confidence is 
worth a pound of learning; while an 
ounce of cringing self-consciousness will 
outvalue in a negative way many a 
pound of formal training. 

The kindergartner and the primary 
teacher should, like the clever hostess, 
be ever on the alert to smooth out any 
social maladjustment. To neglect the 
mental attitude of little children, to 
fail to find out just what goes on within 
their little minds is vastly more repre- 
hensible than to neglect spelling and 
reading. It is relatively easy to correct 
or teach ordinary subjects even if the 
child in question begins at the age of 
nine or ten, but it is next to impossible 
to correct completely intellectual fear 
and inferiority complexes when thor- 
oughly habituated. 
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Recently I have had an interesting 
experience teaching a very bright Italian 
chap of thirty. At less than eleven 
years of age he went into a coal mine 
to drive mules, where he remained until 
eighteen. Beyond the third grade he 
has had no further education and only 
rough work and ignorant associates. 
He has covered the usual grade arith- 
metic in about four months. He lacks 
training, but he possesses courage, self- 
reliance and self-respect. He -is fear- 
less, he has led strikes and joined an 
outlaw strike (cited to show his mental 
attitude). He knew little of arithmetic 
when I began with him, but neither was 
he intellectually bruised and bleeding. 

The kindergartner and _ primary 
teacher may well consider the mental 
hygiene of little children of first im- 
portance. Like physical hygiene, bad 
mental conditions become accumulative 
and incurable with time, and are unlike 
the shortcomings of formal school life 
which often automatically disappear . 
with time. As an actual fact, time 
cures so many of the routine school 
problems, it often seems a pity that we 
expend colossal energy to get a result 
at seven that we can get off-hand at 
ten or eleven. 


PRESERVING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE 


William Stern, the German psy- 
chologist, designated the preserving and 
developing of individual difference as 
the problem of the twentieth century. 
In spite of all we can do, the very nature 
of our industrial and urban life seems to 
be threatening some of the most valuable 
traits of individual variation. The pro- 
verbial last straw is for the school to 
accentuate this stereotyping process. 
We lop off or stretch out to meet the 
Procrustean bed of the system. In 
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this process the kindergarten is left the 
freest to cater to the individual, and it 
is with the little child that the matter 
of individual difference is of the greatest 
moment. Little children are unblushing 
non-conformists, which so often puzzles 


and alarms the adult, who forgets. 


Emerson’s caution, ‘““You are trying to 
make that man another you. One’s 
enough!” 

It is a ceaseless problem, then, of 
fine adjustments: to preserve individu- 
ality on the one hand with joyous and 
spontaneous coéperation on the other. 

I have attempted to point out that 
with little children, at least, the three 
R’s or pre-vocational preparation are of 
decidedly minor importance in educa- 
tion. The kindergarten and primary 
grades should clearly recognize this and 
fearlessly maintain their ground that the 
essentials of education either for in- 
dividual ‘happiness or for ultimately 
efficient practical judgment are: 

1. Getting rich dynamic concepts. 

2. Getting an appreciation of the 
beautiful. " 

3. Getting proper essential attitudes 
towards work and play. 

4. Getting hygienic, 
and cultural habits. 

5. A careful observance of the condi- 
tions of mental hygiene with little 
children. 

6. The preserving of individuality. 

I am not at all concerned about the 
subject matter itself. If the six items 
just discussed are considered paramount 
(not secondary or trivial) one need not 
worry about the content or method of 


moral, social 
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proper attitude and teach the three 
R’s; others will take the most informal 
situations—say the selection of colors 
for a design—and dominate the child’s 
choice—note, dominate his choice, not 
his desire. Blindly then, but wisely, 
he quickly seeks approval for choosing 
teacher’s choice, not spontaneously 
choosing because it inwardly satisfies 
him. He has had his first lesson in 
hypocrisy and dogma, regardless of 
subject matter. And I am not sure but 
the three R’s are better, if we must be 
dogmatic, because in this case we have 
clearly defined objective fact, in which 
there is little personal choice, while in 
the field of zxsthetics, assent without 
belief or conviction can only lead to 
hypocrisy and subterfuge. 

And finally, Jet me say, kindergart- 
ners will lose in every argument if they 
forsake these general principles. Chil- 
dren can and do learn formal subjects 
even as early as two and a half. Your 
arguments must rest on: (1) the rela- 
tive unimportance of formal subject 
matter at so early an age; (2) the 
greater ease in teaching if formal work 
is postponed until a rich conceptual 
basis and stronger and more precise 
musculature are secured; (3) the very 
important factor as to whether time in 
itself will not facilitate or eliminate the 
necessity of the labor; and (4) bearing 
in mind that hygienic, esthetic, emo- 
tional and social adjustments are para- 
mount; (5) defending the child’s right 
to exist simply as a child instead of as an 
adult in preparation. 

In my judgment, Froebel’s three 


principles, social imitation, learning 
through expression, and systematized 
play are relatively more important in 
early education than the three R’s. 


teaching, in so far as precisions and 
order of presentation go. With little 
children it is essentially a matter of 
attitude. Some teachers will secure a 
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Fatigue in School Children 


By MAX SEHAM 


N DEALING with children that 
teacher will be most successful 
who considers the child not merely 
as a machine to absorb the three 

R’s, but who perceives the child as a 
biological unit with physical, physiolog- 
ical, psychological and social functions. 
To attain maximum development and 
consequent maximum general efficiency 
of the child, these functions must be in 
perfect codrdination and correlation. 
If the equilibrium becomes disturbed 
by any cause, a depression of the work- 
ing capacity of the organism results, 
which state is commonly referred to as 
fatigue. 

Fatigue may be acute or chronic. 
Acute fatigue is physiologic, compar- 
able, so to speak, with a safety valve, 
warning the individual that his limit of 
capacity has been reached. Every nor- 
mal child experiences this type of 
fatigue during his daily activity. A 
short period of rest will procure com- 
plete recovery. Chronic or cumulative 
fatigue, however, is not a normal state. 
Here the potential energy has been so 
depleted that the power of recovery is 
prolonged beyond the normal period. 
The effect of chronic fatigue is not 
limited to the organ actively employed, 
but it involves the whole body. One 
should bear in mind that in the end the 
result is the same, whether the pre- 
dominant primary stimuli are physical 
or mental. Therefore it is unnecessary 
for the teacher to try to differentiate 
between mental and physical fatigue. 


For example, if a boy at the age of 
ten loads sacks of coal on a wagon for 
three hours every day after school, he 
will suffer pain and stiffness in the 
muscles used. If he continues this 
work, he will soon show signs of mental 
fatigue, irritability, restlessness, in- 
somnia, headaches, and poor scholar- 
ship. If, on the other hand, a girl of 
twelve years of age practices on the 
piano for two hours a day, spends two 
hours in home studies, and reads for 
two hours every evening, her fatigue will 
first manifest itself in mental symptoms, 
but her physical efficiency will also be 
decreased ultimately. 

How can the teacher recognize chronic 
fatigue in the school child? Three 
types of children are very susceptible to 
fatigue on account of their physical 
and nervous structure. The following 
histories of three children representing 
the different types will give the teacher 
a more practical understanding of the 
subject. 

Case 1. Fanny B. closely ‘resembles 
her father, who is 20 pounds below 
normal weight and who is unable to 
carry on work steadily because of lack 
of strength. Her height is 60} inches 
and her weight is 75 pounds (21 per 
cent below normal weight). According 
to her mother, the child has been con- 
tinually complaining during her five 
years of school life of headaches, phys- 
ical weakness and burning of the muscles. 
She has fainted several times and gets 
dizzy easily. She is absent from school 
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on an average of about one day a week. 
Her mentality is above the average, she 
is now in the sixth grade. During the 
last year her memory and her marks 
have become poorer. Her appetite is 
very poor, small quantities of food 
giving her the feeling of fulness. Her 
eyes have been fitted for glasses with no 
relief of her headaches. Her tonsils 
have been removed with no improve- 
ment. , 

Habits of living: Her day begins at 
6:00 a.m. with one hour of piano prac- 
tice. Breakfast (one cup of coffee and 
a slice of buttered bread) is eaten while 
standing. She is usually late for school. 
During recess, which she spends in her 
room, she usually eats several pieces of 
candy, a few cookies and drinks a glass 
of milk. She eats her lunch in school 
(two sandwiches of sausage or smoked 
fish, a glass of milk with a few cookies 
for dessert). She rarely leaves the 
schoolroom during the lunch period on 
account of “laziness.”” She arrives home 
at three-thirty, eats a jelly sandwich and 
hurries to a sectarian school where she 
studies until 6:00 p.m. Her supper is 
also inadequate, fried steak and fried 
potatoes being her favorite food. She 
spends the evening studying her home 
lessons and reading, rarely retiring 
before eleven o’clock. She is often un- 
able to fall asleep until about midnight. 

Such has been her schedule of habits 
for the last three years. She claimed 
that she felt less tired and less un- 
comfortable during week-ends and vaca- 
tions, especially during the summer 
vacations. She looks tired, has large 
rings around her eyes, and flushed 
cheeks. The skin of her body and the 
extremities is pale and mottled. Her 
hands and feet are always cold, bluish 
and clammy. She bites her lips con- 


tinuously. She is flat-chested, long- 
legged and long-armed. She has a very 
small pharynx, a small narrow palate 
and a peculiar defect of the lower lip 
(also present in the father and two other 
sisters). The nails are unusually long 
and tapering. She has markedly winged 
shoulder blades, and a severe degree of 
curvature of the spine. She has very 
little subcutaneous fat and very poor 
muscle tone. Her heart is long and 
narrow and vertical. Her physical 
capacity is markedly diminished for 
her age. (Dynanometer 8 pounds, both 
hands. Full length dumb-bell swings 
12 times, 2 pounds; this is about 50 per 
cent below the normal.) 

Progress and treatment: First week: 
no school, mental activities reduced to 
one hour a day. Eyes reéxamined and 
refitted. Thirteen hours of sleep a 
day, twelve hours from 8:00 p.m. to 
8:00 a.m. and one hour rest at 1:00 p.m. 
Walking 16 blocks per day, twice in the 
forenoon and twice in the afternoon, 
four blocks each time. Ten grains of 
sodium bromide before sleep. Five 
feedings a day (100 calories per kilo- 
gram body weight). At the end of the 
first week there was a slight improve- 
ment in her general depression. 

Second week: Same treatment. She 
is able to walk 2 miles daily without 
feeling exhausted. No _ headaches. 
Disappearance of “burning of the mus- 
cles of the legs.” Third week, she 
returned to school against my advice. 
She has now been in school for about 
seven months. She has been absent 
one week during the whole time. She 
was given a schedule of habits corre- 
sponding to her age, eleven years (see 
schedule). She eats four times a day, 
walks 3 miles a day, reads one book a 
week, and has discontinued all out of 
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school activities. She has gained 4 
pounds in weight and is almost free 
from subjective symptoms. 

Discussion. Fanny B. was born a 
tired child, she has been tired all her 
life. She is about three years below 
her chronological age in growth, de- 
velopment, and efficiency. You can not 
make a 20 horse power engine do 40 
horse power work; neither can you get 
a child of ten years with an efficiency of 
a child of eight years to do the same 
quantity of work with the same effi- 
ciency as the ten year old child. In- 
stead of restricting her mental ac- 
tivities Fanny B. has been required to 
do more work to accomplish the same 
result, consequently she was only 50 
per cent efficient during her school 
life. She is not suffering from an or- 
ganic disease, she does not require 
medical or surgical treatment, she re- 
quires understanding of her individual 
weakness. 


The second type of child born with a 
tendency towards a weak and unstable 
nervous system, with a power of in- 
hibition below the average, has a nervous 
equilibrium which is easily upset. 

Case II. Vera S. a girl, twelve 
years of age, is 58 inches in height and 


87 pounds in weight. She wasa normal, 
full term baby, was very difficult to 
handle as a nursling. She would hold 
her breath and get blue in the face. 
She had four convulsions during in- 
fancy. She began school at five years 
of age, is now in the eighth grade. She 
is well nourished, well developed with 
a good muscle tone. Her color is poor 
(the hemoglobin is 80 per cent), her 
eyes surrounded by dark circles, her 
facial expression rather anxious. 

She rises at 7:00 a.m., rushes off to 
school without breakfast, after quarrel- 
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ing with her parents, who themselves 
are very excitable and quick-tempered. 
She drinks half a pint of milk during the 
morning recess. She eats a small dish 
of ice cream, a few pieces of candy and 
several cookies for lunch at school. 
Arriving at home at 3:30 she practices 
on the piano for an hour and then attends 
a sectarian school for the rest of the 
afternoon. At 6:30 she eats a fairly 
good meal. After supper she either 
studies her lessons for an hour and a 
half or attends movies, theaters, or 
parties in company with her parents 
(three times a week) staying up every 
night as late as 11:00 p.m. Her efh- 
ciency in school has been decreasing. 
Exercise in the gymnasium gives her 
headaches. Her feet burn after walking 
a few blocks. Piano practice had to be 
discontinued three months ago on ac- 
count of pains in the muscles of the 
arms and fingers during practice. Her 
fatigue sets in early in the forenoon. 
Her concentration and accuracy in her 
work become poor. 

Treatment: She was allowed to con- 
tinue school, and her day was arranged 
according to schedule (see schedule). 
Her out of school work was limited to 
forty-five minutes of mental and sixty 
minutes of physical work. 

Discussion. This child entered school 
with a depleted reserve. The demands 
of school life lowered her nervous energy 
to such a point that she exceeded her 
margin of safety. Such a child also 
needs special consideration. Here fa- 
tigue exists in the guise of hyperirrita- 
bility. Because she is alert and re- 
sponds to ordinary stimuli more quickly 
in a more intense way, she may deceive 
her teacher as to her true condition. 

The third large group of children who 
suffer from chronic fatigue are those of 
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normal physical development but with 
inadequate habits of living. This group 
is the most important from the stand- 
point of prevention. 

Case III. Mary L. is a healthy 
looking girl, fourteen years old, 1193 
pounds in weight, 62 inches in height. 
She has always been well except for a 
mild attack of scarlet fever at three, 
and measles at five years of age. She 
started school when five years old. 
When she was first seen by me on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1924, she was a sophomore 
in high school, having been tutored by 
her mother outside of school hours. She 
has been suffering from headaches for 
the past year. These headaches have 
been at times so severe that she was 
unable to fall asleep unless aspirin or 
paregoric were taken. They became 
worse on hard studying, during examina- 
tions and during her menstrual periods. 
Fitting of glasses has not relieved her. 
She rises at 6:30 in the morning, studies 
her lessons for an hour and usually 
goes to school without having eaten 
her breakfast. She stays in school 
from 8:30 until 3:30 (with forty-five 
minutes for lunch). The rest of the 
afternoon and one hour after supper are 
spent in studies. Her fatigue com- 
pelled her to ride to and from school. 
She had to discontinue piano playing 
after a short period on account of 
“nervousness.”” She usually felt better 
during week-ends and holidays, much 
more so during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. During the last quar- 
ter term her marks had been getting 
poorer even in subjects she had pre- 
viously been proficient in. 

Treatment: She was taken out of 
school for one week and no mental work 
was permitted. Sedatives were ad- 
ministered for two weeks for insomnia. 


The following schedule of daily habits 
was then instituted: nine and one half 
hours of sleep, two hours of out of doors 
play and one hour of mental work out- 
side of school; a noon rest of thirty 
minutes at school, bed time at 9:00 
p.m. 

Progress: She no longer suffers from 
headaches or insomnia, and her capacity 
for work is normal. 

Discussion of Type III. In order to 
understand the causes of a decreased 
efficiency in this type of child, it is 
necessary to know the minutest details 
of the child’s daily life. Its general 
efficiency is equally influenced by the 
school, the home, the relation to the 
parents, diet, social activities, mental 
and physical work outside of school. 


COMPARISON OF HABITS OF NORMAL 
CHILDREN WITH THOSE OF FATIGUED 
CHILDREN 


The chart shows the habits of a 
group of fatigued children as to sleep, 
diet, and physical and mental work 
outside of school. 

1. Sleep. Dukes was one of the first 
to study scientifically the time of sleep 
required by a growing child. He pre- 
scribed thirteen hours of sleep for a 
child six years old and ten hours and 
thirty minutes for a child of fourteen 
years. Key’s schedule was eleven hours 
for children six to eight years of age, and 
a minimum of nine and a half hours 
for children at puberty. The fatigued 
children invariably suffered from in- 
sufficient sleep. The solid line repre- 
sents the number of hours of sleep of 
the fatigued children. The most com- 
mon causes of inadequate sleep in rural 
children are early rising to do chores 
before school, late home studies on 
account of other outside mental and 
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physical work, and congested home est error in health habits is social dis- 
conditions. Among the poorer city  sipation, parties, movies, and enter- 
children, outside physical and mental tainments. 


COMPARISON OF SCHEDULES OF 
NORMAL AND FATIGUED CHILDREN 
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work for pay, late home studies and 2. Diet. Another contributing fac- 
irregular habits were the most frequent tor to fatigue in children is improper 
causes. In well-to-dochildren, the grav- diet. The broken line shows the num- 
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ber of calories per day required by 
normal children from six to fifteen 
years of age. Fatigued children re- 
ceived on an average of twenty to 
twenty-five per cent less food per day. 
The causes of insufficient or improper 
diet were found to be poverty, sickness, 
unemployment of the father, neglect or 
ignorance on the part of the parents, 
especially the mother, outside work of 
the child with its accompanying tempta- 
tions, work before breakfast, and late 
rising in the morning prohibiting the 
child from eating a proper breakfast. 

3. Work. The average of the total 
work done by the fatigued children 
exceeded the maximum time allowed 
for mental work by Dukes The broken 
line (--------- --) represents the amount 
of mental work Dukes considered hy- 
gienic. The second line (—-:—) shows 


the daily schedule for children of dif- 
ferent ages attending the Minneapolis 


Public Schools. The average work day 
of a group of 123 children, who worked 
after school hours and then attended a 
sectarian school is shown in the un- 
broken line ( ) and the upper 
spotted line (........ ). The children 
of eight years of age averaged five hours 
of mental work a day, and the children 
of fourteen to fifteen years of age in the 
eighth grade averaged nine hours and 
fifteen minutes a day. The broken line 

) represents the sum of the 
physical and mental work carried on 
by fatigued children aged fourteen and 
fifteen years who averaged ten hours and 
ten minutes of work. An extra hour 
and a half to two hours were spent in 
sectarian schools. 

We found that in poor families child- 
ren of school age are called upon to 
contribute to the support of the family. 
Among the fatigued children 90 per 
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cent of the boys in the poorer districts 
earn money through outside work. 
Girls spend the afternoon and evening 
attending to the children of their 
neighbors or taking care of the tele- 
phone for pay. The boys are engaged 
in various types of work requiring heavy 
lifting and continuous and fast mus- 
cular movements. The most popular 
occupations of boys is selling of news- 
papers on the streets for three hours in 
the afternoon, all day Saturday, and 
from 4:00 a.m. until noon on Sundays. 
Carrying newspapers for two to three 
hours in the afternoon on week days 
and in the early morning hours on 
Sunday, and messenger work and cler- 
ical work in stores are also the cause of 
fatigue in a number of children. In 
some city districts the children do jobs 
for eight to ten hours a day for the | 
entire vacation period. On the farms 
children help in the field from early 
morning until sunset. 

The results of an investigation by 
Clapper and Thomas of two hundred 
boys selling newspapers on the streets 
of London are of practical interest. 
Boys working twenty hours a week in 
addition to their school work showed 
fatigue in 60 and anemia in 19 per cent. 
Those working twenty to thirty hours 
showed fatigue in 90 and anemia in 73 
per cent. Excessive outside work re- 
duces the efficiency of the school child 
by interfering with the regularity of his 
habits, and by reducing his time for 
play and sleep. 

Girls err more than boys in excessive 
mental work. Reading, prolonged home 
studies and music are the most im- 
portant causes of fatigue. 

4. Social life. In the _better-to-do 
homes excessive social life plays a 
prominent réle in the production of 
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fatigue. Children are prone to imi- 
tate their parents and soon learn to 
enjoy evening parties and entertain- 
ment. The movies occupy the first rank 
in the evils of city life. They are visited 
from two to four times a week, in the 
latter as well as in the earlier part of 
the evening. Listening to the radio 
concerts is also growing in popularity. 
Some of the fatigued children stay up 
until midnight to hear out of town con- 
certs and others fall asleep with the 
telephones attached to their ears night 
after night. 

What can the teacher do to prevent 
fatigue? The treatment of fatigue must 
be left to the physician but its preven- 
tion rests with the patient and the 
teacher. The teacher has the greatest 
opportunity to help in the campaign 
for the prevention of chronic fatigue. 
It is most important to educate the 
child to the daily practice of a schedule 
of rational habits. Such a_ schedule 
should be taught by the teacher as part 
of the course in health hygiene and 
school and home should coédperate in 
the application of this schedule. 

It is, of course, impossible to standard- 
ize every habit of all the school children, 
but a schedule of rational habits em- 
phasizing specifically the more important 
points of personal hygiene may help 
to prevent fatigue in the majority of 
children. The chart is such an attempt. 
Most children in the first grade were 
between six and seven years of age and 
the average age of the eighth grade child 
is fourteen. Children who at fifteen 
years of age are still in public school 
must be grouped in the eighth grade. 
Seven o'clock has been decided upon 
for the time of rising. There is no 
need for any child to arise earlier, 
since no child should be allowed any 
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physical or mental work before school. 
An adequate breakfast should be served 
with regularity from 7:45 to 8:05. 
Every child should remain at the table 
for twenty minutes. Too many child- 
ren are allowed to go to school with 
empty stomachs, having drank but a 
cup of coffee and eaten but a slice of 
bread. Such children invariably show 
fatigue in the early hours of the fore- 
noon. In the forty minutes between 
breakfast and school time no organized 
work or play should be assigned, so that 
the child shall be in a state of relaxation 
rather than of tension. School begins 
at 8:45 in all grades of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools and ends at 11:30 in 
the first grade, at 11:45 from the 
second to the fourth grade, and at 12:00 
noon from the fifth grade up. Thirty 
minutes are allowed between the time 
school lets out and luncheon. A hot 
luncheon served at home or at school 
must be insisted upon. Cold sand- 
wiches and coffee must be avoided. 
Every child should have fifteen minutes 
of complete rest between luncheon and 
the afternoon session. This rest will 
help to neutralize the morning’s fatigue. 
School ends at 3:00 p.m. in the first 
grade and at 3:15 in the following 
grades. Supper should be served from 
6:00 to 6:30 for children under ten 
years of age and from 6:30 to 7:00 for 
the older children. 

Our social life is becoming more and 
more complex, our children are imitating 
the habits of their parents. Their daily 
activities have increased, the hours of 
sleep decreased. Our children must 
have more sleep if they are to be con- 
served. Twelve hours of sleep is the 
minimum need at six and seven years 
of age, eleven and a half hours at 
eight, eleven hours at nine and ten 
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FATIGUE IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


years, ten and a half hours at eleven, 
ten hours at twleve, and nine and a 
half at thirteen years and up. It is 
especially important to adhere to this 
minimum amount of nine and a half 
hours during puberty because of the 
special demands made on the organism 
by growth. The bed time schedule is 
so arranged as to allow fifteen to thirty 
minutes for the child to fall asleep. 
I have computed the free time that the 
children have at their disposal after 
school until bed time, and have devised 
a schedule, by which this free time is 
divided into time for play and time 
for work, mental as well as physical. 
Children six and seven years old have 
one hundred and eighty minutes of 
free time. This time should be entirely 
spent in free and unrestricted play and 
games, since the sudden precipitation 
into a sedentary and mental life makes 
them especially susceptible to fatigue. 
It is not only unnecessary but it is 
dangerous for a child of this age to study 
music and do home work. Principals, 
school teachers and musicians, who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of 
the child, believe that home study and 
music lessons should be delayed until 
the age of ten years. At the age of 
nine, when the great increase of growth 
is on the decline, especially that of the 
brain, the children may begin to have 
some responsible work, preferably phys- 
ical. Twenty-five minutes of chores 
for either boy or girl is sufficient. Two 
hundred minutes or 80 per cent of the 
total free time should be devoted to play. 
At the age of ten, 18 per cent of the 
free time or forty minutes daily is 
devoted to work, and 82 per cent for 
play. Of the forty minutes, twenty-five 
is given for physical duty and fifteen 
minutes to mental work. This fifteen 
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minutes can be used for music or home 
studies if necessary. At eleven years, 
72 per cent of the free time or one 
hundred eighty-five minutes is allotted 
for play and 28 per cent or seventy — 
minutes for work. Of the seventy 
minutes, forty-five minutes should be 
reserved for physical and twenty-five 
minutes for mental work. At and 
after twelve years, there is a steady 
increase of mental and physical work. 
Of the two hundred eighty-five minutes 
of free time, 66 per cent or one hundred 
eighty minutes are for play and 34 per 
cent for work. At this age, one hundred 
five minutes are allowed for work, 
sixty minutes for physical and forty- 
five minutes for mental. At thirteen 
years, 60 per cent of the time is for 
play and 40 per cent for work. This 
allows one hour for physical and one 
hour for mental work and the remaining 
three hours for miscellaneous activities. 
At fourteen and fifteen years, the work 
time is increased 9 per cent giving 
one hundred sixty-five minutes or 57 
per cent for play and 43 per cent for 
work, fifteen minutes more for mental 
work than for physical. The column 
on caloric intake is copied from Emerson 
and needs no explanation. 

The proper hygiene of the school- 
room is also of great importance in 
the prevention of fatigue, therefore, 
the teacher should see to it that scien- 
tific hygienic measures are carried out 
in her schoolroom. The child should 
be given more physical freedom, change 
of position should be frequent, the room 
should be constantly kept well ventilated 
and short periods of calisthenics be- 
tween classes should be established. 
The seats and desks should fit the 
individual child and the room should be 
adequately lighted. 
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CONCLUSION 


The attitude of the teacher towards 
the pupil has greatly changed and must 
change still more. The teacher is not 
only responsible for the mental de- 
velopment of the child, her function is 
far more reaching and vital. She must 
coéperate with the parents in the con- 
servation of the health of the child, she 
must guard and promote the health of 
the child during school hours. She 
must do all in her power to neutralize 
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the fatiguing effects of the daily school 
work. She should be familiar with the 
indications of chronic fatigue, with the 
conditions which produce and aggravate 
it, and with the means to avoid and 
reduce it toa minimum. The words of 
Socrates, spoken many years ago, hold 
true today. ‘When we have brought a 
boy or girl to the age of puberty with 
a body sound and healthy, well de- 
veloped in all respects, then his under- 
standing also will unfold rapidly and 
attain full maturity.” 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridge at even tide?” 


“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him!” 


— Selected. 











The Three- Year-Olds: An 


Experiment 
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By BARBARA GREENWOOD 
University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles 


NATURE WORK 
Gardens 


IGHT plots of ground (12 by 

6) give ample space for 

flowers and vegetables. We 

have two plantings a year. 

Radishes, lettuce, carrots, and beets are 

planted, as _ these 

vegetables mature 

rather quickly, and 

for flowers, nastur- 

tiums, snap drag- 

ons, poppies and 
pansies. 

The second day 
of this year one of 
the boys said he 
had had a garden 
at home but it had 
died. Were we 
going to have gar- 
dens here? Thus 
the whole garden 
project was launch- 
ed early. Later in the day several of 
the children gathered to watch the first 
grade children in their gardens, which 
are closely connected with ours. There 
was evident desire to emulate the indus- 
try of the older ones. 

The ground for the little people is 
always prepared by the gardener except 





THREE-YEAR-OLDS, WORKING IN THE 
GARDEN 


for the last hoeing and raking to make 
it smooth for the seeds; this they do. 
When their interest was at its height 
the children were taken to the lath 
house for rakes and hoes and the work 
started; the following day they co- 
operated in planting one garden; the 
others followed and before Christmas 
we had vegetables 
and flowers to take 
home. 


Pets 


We have no pets 
of our own because 
it seems to work 
out better at pres- 
ent to have differ- 
ent pets brought in 
for a few days at a 
time. Excursions 
to Science Hall and 
to the gardener’s 
quarters where are 
kept ducks, chick- 
ens, bantams and other fowl, furnish 
opportunities for delightful nature study. 


APPARATUS 


In California outdoor activities form 
a large part of the program throughout 
the year. Our playground (between the 
nursery school and the gardens) is filled 
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with groups of eager little people during 
the greater part of the morning. How 
they love every piece of apparatus, and 
how they develop through their activi- 
ties with it! Swings, slide, ladder, hori- 
zontal bars, sand beds overflow with 
busiest wee ones. The slide and swing 
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many of them climbing with marked 
skill and muscular control. The acting 
bars were another source of increasing 
pleasure, more and more children each 
day acquiring or perfecting their skill 
in the use of them. The experiments 
varied from hanging by the hands to 





On THE LADDER 


were monopolized in the beginning, no 
three year old hesitating to attempt the 
slide from the first. Now all apparatus 
is equally alluring. 

The ladder, less familiar and more 
difficult at first, was used by all the 
children by the end of the second week, 


hanging by the feet. It is surprising 
how they work out their own problems. 
Two youngsters solved the problem of 
taking turns by having the acting bar 
a train which only one child at a time 
could board. Bobby was the engineer 
who rang the bell, while Charles an- 
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nounced the stations and managed the 
passengers. 

There are two sandbeds, one kept 
dry, and the other dampened every 
morning for modeling. Play in the 
beds during the first week resulted in 
developing thoughtfulness and respect 
for the property of others and a sense of 
fair play in taking turns. 
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The swings have furnished data to 
show the advance in muscular control. 
At first the children had little initiative 
in getting into the swings, pushing, or 
“pumping up.” By the second week 
they were experimenting in these ac- 
tivities of their own accord with con- 
siderable success. The appeal of the 
rhythm inspired one child (three years, 





THE SWINGS BY THE MULBERRY TREE 


One day Frankie brought his dump 
cart to school and at once was besieged 
with requests for an opportunity to play 
with it. Here the situation was the 
same as with a wheelbarrow brought 
previously, but this time the handling 
of turns and all the managing was taken 
over, without outside help or suggestion, 
by the children themselves. Frankie 
engineered and decided who should take 
turns and when, the others abiding by 
his decisions with little or no protest. 


six months) to sing of her own accord, 
“Bye, Baby Bunting” while swinging. 
The slide has allured from the start. 
The first day the children began going 
up the ladder as fast as they could 
crowd on the rungs. Soon heels and 
heads came into violent contact, and 
objections were urgent. Finally the one 
ahead was allowed time to get out of 
the way before the next child essayed 
to climb. The following day the prob- 
lem of taking turns was solved by 
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Thomas (three years, ten months) who 
assumed direction of the group and saw 
to it that no one went up too soon or 
out of turn. 

We have been surprised at the num- 
ber and type of dramatic plays which 
have developed in the first three 
weeks on the playground; especially has 
this been true of the sandbeds, where 
blocks, boards, pans and pails have been 
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the age of three years six months to 
three years eleven months. 

While individuals differ widely in 
initiative, it can be stated that domestic 
activities are common with all of our 
children at this age, with possibly two 
or three exceptions. There are so many 
outlets for expression within dramatic 
plays of this type that each child can 
readily find what he is most interested 


TAKING THEIR TURNS ON THE SLIDE 


added to meet the needs. The wagons 
and wheelbarrow have motivated much 
in this way also. 


DRAMATIC PLAY IN THE DOLL CORNER 


That dramatic play is a vital part of 
child life as early as two years eleven 
months has been demonstrated in the 
doll corner. The most active children 
in this respect, however, are those around 


in; activity with the carpet sweepers, 
brooms, and doll buggies; manipulation 
with dolls, doll clothes, doll beds and 
dishes; and language play with tele- 
phones, real or imaginary. 

Dramatic play develops leadership, as 
has been shown in the case of three 
children particularly. One little girl 
(three years, ten months) has supervised 
the doll corner from the start. The 
first day she immediately took a blanket 
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THE THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


from the doll bed for a table cloth and 
set the table perfectly. She desired to 
do everything and to own everything 
in her realm, but in three weeks she had 
developed a surprising ability to work 
with others, which is no less remarkable 
in the fact that she has never lost her 
power over them. This child always 
chooses a boy for a “daddy,” caring 
little just who it is. So far she has had 
five “daddies,” not to mention several 
of “daddy’s” friends. She gave a tea 
party once at which she was the sole 
lady present. And what a busy, bust- 
ling little home keeper this three year 
old is. Two other little girls who have 
taken up the family idea are not par- 
ticular about the “daddy.” It may be 
a girl as well as a boy and one little 
boy of three years five months, himself 
suggested that he was the “mama” 
and Charlotte( three years, one month), 
the “daddy.” 

Maternal solicitation is most sincere 
at three years six months. Dolls are 
patted and caressed, dressed and un- 
dressed, fed and wheeled about con- 
stantly. One child (three years, ten 
months) remarked seriously to a neigh- 
bor (three years, seven months) at the 
“dinner table,” “You don’t take very 
good care of your baby, do you?” 

No details of family life are omitted. 
Daddy must change his clothes, the 
baby must not be put on the new fur- 
niture, “this can be set away for 
dessert,” the babies must be fed with 
cup and spoon, doctors must be tele- 
phoned when the baby is ill, and daddy 
is to come right home. 

Two children were discovered putting 
the doll dishes in a blanket to go to 
Pasadena on a picnic; they must “hurry 
to go to the train.” 
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Everything is so realistic. Food is 
cooked on an imaginary stove, trips for 
shopping are taken by a mother (three 
years, ten months) in her car (the 
wagon); she demands a stop at 7th 
and_ Broadway, where she purchases a 
box of candy. 

Ideational activity is the joy of 
childhood. It mirrors the child’s home- 
training, habits, ideals and personality. 


OTHER FORMS OF DRAMATIC PLAY (IN- 
DOORS) 


Much that is highly enlightening 
regarding children’s interests and ob- 
servations has already developed 
through the construction work with the 
blocks and through the use of the motor 
toys. These three-year-olds are full of 
dramatic instinct. One play has been 
especially lively. Our wagon has been 
a bus (busses are rather new in Los 
Angeles) conveying chiidren from point 
to point, where they are told they must 
wait for another bus (quite in keeping 
with our system) and they really wait 
until picked up. The bus drivers would 
indeed be surprised to note how per- 
fectly they are imitated. 


ANALYSIS OF OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Block construction 


There was much handling and ma- 
nipulation of the various kinds of blocks 
from the first day, but real construction 
work began the third day of school when 
Nancy built a big “ship” out of the 
Broadoaks blocks. (These are notched 
at the ends, are of various lengths and 
full of possibilities.) Charles also built 
a “house” out of Chicago University 
blocks. Both structures showed ability 
and muscular control. 
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Joint construction work began when 
Billy and Bobby made a “big ship” 
out of Chicago University blocks. This 
was on the fourth day of school, and by 
the end of the week definite construc- 
tion had not only begun, but progress 
in construction and handling of blocks 
had also been very marked. 

During the second week, group con- 
struction began with the railroad “sta- 
tion” which Billy constructed out of 
Chicago Univer- 
sity blocks. This 
formed the center 
of activity during 
the whole week, all 
the others making 
“trains” and 
“engines,” and 
Bobby a “station 
for trains where 
they come to get 
their lights fixed.” 
Trains and stations 
also formed the 
center of construc- 
tion work during 
the third week, 
Billy remodelling 
his station into a 
bigger and better 
structure and 
Tommy making a 
large, _ tower-like 
structure which he called a “station” 
also. 

Group construction has not only 
definitely begun, but marked improve- 
ment in all the children’s workmanship 
and handling of blocks has been noticed. 
This group activity has also shown prog- 
ress along the lines of codperation; 
respect for others’ property; and judg- 
ment and planning of structures. 
Nancy continues her construction work 
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with blocks; several of the little girls are 
making attempts, but their results are 
quite different from those of the boys. 


The Hill-Hart construction chair 


This construction material is new 
with us this year and the children have 
experimented with it only a few days; 
they are delighted with it, but have not 
begun to fathom the possibilities. 

The first reaction 
of the girls was to 
take the chairs out 
and sit in them 
perfectly satisfied; 
that of the boys 
was to find. the 
wheels and rods, 
immediately mak- 
ing something 
which would go! 


Beads and peg 
boards 


These two ma- 
terials always claim 
much attention, 
especially in the 
early days, and 
from certain child- 
ren who prefer to 
do the quiet things 
while becoming acquainted with their 
surroundings. The usual amount of ex- 
perimenting has taken place. The beads 
and pegs are out all of the time and 
about twenty-five children out of the 
whole number experimented at some 
time with them during the first three 
weeks. Some real stories have evolved 
from the peg boards of houses, swim- 
ming pools, gardens, with rows of 
flowers; then again there is mere segre- 
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gation of colors, placing them in separate 
rows. 

Some separation has been made as 
to form and color in the beads also; 
one girl (three years, two months) made 
a string tu match her dress without any 
suggestion. 


Balls 


We have a dozen large rubber balls 
and children are always attracted to 
them. I notice a great difference in 


First EXPERIMENT WITH THE Hi1i-HaRt 
CONSTRUCTION CHAIRS 


the control of the three and four year 


olds with the ball. The first reaction 
of the three year olds is to turn it around 
in the hand, then toss a wee bit per- 
haps and catch; they also experiment 
with rolling. The bouncing is diffi- 
cult. Six children from the group 
could catch the ball when bounced to 
them. Only one child could bounce and 
catch on a first test. (This was evi- 
dently due to previous training.) All 
are gaining control rapidly and will 
soon be able to toss, roll, bounce and 
catch. 


Toys 


The motor toys—the wagons, the 
wheelbarrow, the kiddy kar, the doll 
buggies, the carpet sweepers—are all 
favorites with the children and are in 
constant use. 

The dolls, with the beds, chairs, tea- 
table, cupboard and dishes, brooms 
and dust pan, fill a large place in a 
child’s heart, there is always a busy 
group in the doll corner. 


Fut or PLay 


The toy animals—teddy bear, bunnies, 
duck, chickens and others—all receive 
attention and are adjuncts in their 
dramatic plays. 


Art materials 


The children have had crayolas, 
paints, blackboard crayon, clay. 
Twenty-five children have drawn with 
crayola. Every crayola drawing is 
dated, kept and filed in each child’s 
folder. The drawings have been most 
interesting; there has been the usual 
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amount of scribbling, but the student 
teachers report that even the scribbling 
has been quite distinctive and indica- 
tive of character! There has also been 
the experimenting for color and form. 
Four children have drawn houses, six, 
people, two, animals, five experimented 
with writing (so called) and printing 
different letters; the others did mis- 
cellaneous drawing of autos, airplanes, 
flags, etc. 

The blackboard drawing was for the 
most part the long, bold lines to see how 
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Since then the children have experi- 
mented on the large easels, each one 
expressing his own ideas in so far as he 
is able—at least he is satisfying his 
desire for brush, paint and paper. The 
first day some pictures were quite 
definite, one man and one house evolv- 
ing; each child could tell the story he 
had made. 

Previous to this some of the children 
had done some crayola drawing on the 
easels. This experience helped them in 
their painting. 


PAINTING ON THE EASELS ON THE FRONT PoRcCH 


much space could be covered on the 
board. Not as many drew definite 
pictures on the blackboard as on paper. 
For the most part the flat side of the 
crayon was used. This was surprising. 
One boy drew quite a commendable 
automobile on paper then on the black- 
board. 


Paints 


We use the fresco paints and find 
them most satisfactory. The flat work 
was done first with the large brushes 
with the blue and yellow paints; from 
these first attempts very good doilies 
were cut for our plates at luncheon. 


Clay 


The clay is always one of the most 
satisfactory mediums for the little child’s 
expression. The very first day some 
gave very definite responses while others 
experimented as they do with all materi- 
als. The clay will be in their environ- 
ment every day. 


Books 


A library table is arranged in each of 
the three rooms with such books as The 
Little Red Hen, Mother Goose, Father 
Goose, Little Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit, 
The Train Book and others of Leslie 
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Brooke’s. No suggestion of any kind 
was made to attract the children to the 
tables; those who came did so of their 
own initiative on their discovery of 
the books. The first day four children 
went to the library table; of these, 
Nancy, a superior child, remained the 
longest, almost the entire morning 
when not out-of-doors; another child 
(3 years, eleven months) was interested 
but a few minutes. Two of the four 
returned to the table the next morning. 
At the end of eight days a summary 
showed that 65 per cent of the children 
had been at the tables, and of these 
the majority had been there on at least 
two occasions. 

After the first week about half the 
children preferred hearing a story (when 
asked) to looking at picture books; 
this was not true the first days. After 
one of the first stories where pictures 
were used two children each kept up a 
droning recitation of the story in their 
original versions of it, illustrating the 
love of rhythm, combined with language 
play and picture interest. 

A few recognized some of the books as 
those they had at home. Their ap- 
proach to the books was interesting; 
some turned the pages carelessly in no 
particular order, while others were 
noticeable for their careful turning of 
the pages and for their attention to the 
pictures in regular sequence. 


VOCABULARY 


We are keeping as definite records of 
the children’s use of words as is possible. 

The facility with which three and 
four year olds incorporate adult expres- 
sions and advanced words into their 
vocabulary is demonstrated in our 
nursery school. Such words as “regu- 
larly,” “right,” and “left,” “of course,” 
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“yes, indeed,” “usually” are a few of 
those which the children adopted from 
the teachers as early as the second day. 
One little girl (three years, ten months) 
repeated “regularly” over and over all 
the way home after hearing her teacher 
use it just before leaving. An interest- 
ing example of “right”’ was the persistent 
question of a little fellow (three years, 
five months) “Is this my right hand, and 
is this my wrong hand?” Unusual 
experiences by some children are in- 
dicated by their expressions, such as 
that of one little fellow who always 
referred to a cow as a “steer”; another 
child (two years, eleven months) asked 
(on looking at a picture of cows) if they 
were “Jerseys.” 

Most of the children are not familiar 
with the names of such forms as square 
and round, but one child (two years, 
eleven months) said the round things 
she was drawing were circles and round 
and square were later adopted by her. 
The word “attach” was abbreviated to 
“tach” and “finished” was “refinished.” 
At the tea-table such words and ex- 
pressions were noted as “cantaloupe,” 
“watermelon;” “This is not chocolate 
but vanilla cake;” “This is coffee, not 
tea.” One child called a turtle a double- 
decker. Slang expressions, alas, are as 
quickly absorbed; we are often shocked 
to hear the commonest interjections of 
all types used by these mere babies. 
The other day a child (three years, ten 
months) said most vehemently “This is 
certainly terrible!” 

Even correction of grammar has been 
undertaken by children of three. An 


unusual child of less than three changed 
a teacher’s phrase “This will not hurt 
you” to “It won’t do any harm;” after 
the first two weeks children corrected 
“T seed” to “I saw” voluntarily. So 
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imitative they are! One little fellow 
who began his request with “Can I” 
quickly changed to “I mean may I.” 
Other expressions of miscellaneous kinds 
include the following: 


“T’ll play a ¢rick on them” (acting bars) (2 
years—11 months). 

“Tt’s not a building, it’s a boat.” 

“Yes, of course, this is the way to do it.” 

“Take your turn, one at a time.” 

“Of course I can do it easily certainly.” 

“Is this certified milk? (3 years—7 months) 

“There are spreading lines” (3 years—7 
months) (drawing with flat side of crayon). 

“This is a cock-a-doodle-doo—that is a hen.” 

“It sounded like a volcano” (3 years—11 
months). 

“Observation car.” 

“I’m taller than he is.” 

“You come and you come and you come— 
that’s three’’ (3 years—7 months). 

“T’ll use this for my ouéfit’”’ (a step-ladder for 
his fire engine). 

“Fire chief.” 


MUSIC 


The first day in the Nursery School 
the children paid little attention to 
either the piano or the singing, but 
during successive periods of practice 
they have developed tone, a sense of 
time, ability to keep with the piano, 
and best of all a love for music. 

Their own singing so far includes 
Mother Goose rhymes and the simpler 
songs from some of the newer books. 


Piano 


More progress has been made in 
rhythm than in any other way. We 


have listened and beat time, have ex- 
perimented with loud and soft, fast and 
slow, the walking, running, skipping 
games, and have enjoyed ourselves to 
the utmost. One three-year-old (a mite 
of a fellow) stepped along with the 
piano, radiant of face, declaring “This 
is fun!’ Six children marched in per- 
fect time the third day, and each day 
progress has been made in all. There 
is delight in the delicate, fairylike 
music especially, even the sturdiest 
boys responding to it without reserve. 


Band instruments 


The very first morning the drum was 


- brought out to test the sense of rhythm. 


No child kept time with the piano; the 
principal object was to make a noise. 
After several days of other musical 
experience the drum again appeared, 
and a decided improvement in its use 
was noted. Then the triangle was in- 
troduced; some of the children showed a 
distinct sense of rhythm with this. 
Gradually the other instruments will be 
added until we have our orchestra all 
in line. 


I am greatly indebted to my assistant, 
Mabel Ran, and to the student teachers, 
Elizabeth Pell, Mignone Goddard, 
Madge Copeland, Dora Dow, Eleanor 
Boyle, Fannie Harper, Evelyn Kerr, for 
their splendid codperation and their 
unusual interest and skill in noting and 
recording the children’s reactions in all 
of their activities. 
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GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 





WINTER WEATHER 


Words and music by Epna M. SHaw 
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A Trit-Trot Story 


NCE upon a time there was 

a big brown doggie with 

a wigglety-wagglety tail. 

One morning when he woke 

up and wanted his breakfast, there was 

not a bone to be found. So he said: 

“T will go down to the market and 
buy me one.” 

He went a-trotting along and a-trot- 
ting along, until whom should he meet 
but a little black doggie with flipity- 
flopity ears. The little black doggie 
said, ‘Where are you going so early 
this morning?” 

The big brown doggie stopped and 
said, “I’m hungry and I’m going to 
market to buy a bone for my breakfast.” 

“Please’may I go, too?” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” said he. 

So the big brown doggie with the 
wigglety-wagglety tail, and the little 
black doggie with the flipity-flopity 
ears went a-trotting along and a-trotting 
along, until whom should they meet but 
a big grey pussy cat with mopsy-wopsy 
fur. 

The big grey pussy cat said, ““Where 
are you going so early this morning?” 
The big brown doggie stopped and 
said, “I’m hungry and I’m going down 
to the market to buy a bone for my 
breakfast.” 

“Please may I go, too?” ‘Yes, yes, 
to be sure you can,” said he. So the 
big brown doggie with the wigglety- 


wagglety tail, the little black doggie 
with the flipity-flopity ears and the 
big grey pussy cat with the mopsy- 
wopsy fur, went a-trotting along and 
a-trotting along until they met a wee 
white kitty with a mewey-wewey voice. 

The wee white kitty said, “Where 
are you going so early this morning?” 
The big brown doggie stopped and said, 
“I’m hungry and I’m going to the 
market to buy a bone for my break- 
fast.” 

“Please may I go too?” “Yes, yes, 
to be sure,” said he. So the big brown 
doggie with the wigglety-wagglety tail, 
and the little black doggie with the 
flipity-flopity ears, and the big grey 
pussy cat with the mopsy-wopsy fur, 
and the wee white kitty with the mewey- 
wewey voice, went a-trotting along 
and a-trotting along until they came to 
the door of the market. 

They pushed it open and walked in. 
The market man said,” “Bless my 
buttons, what’s up?” “The big brown 
doggie said, “I’m hungry and I want a 
bone for my breakfast.” 

“Well, well,” said the market man, 
“you shall have it.” 

He gave the big brown doggie a 
splendid bone with lots of meat on it, 
just right for breakfast. Then they all 
went a-trotting along and. a-trotting 
along to find a nice corner to eat it in. 

—Author Unknown. 
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How a Third Grade Enjoyed a Year of Remedial 
W ork in Reading 


By Peart M. WRIGHT, Codperating Teacher, University of Cincinnati 


DIFFICULT problem in teach- 
ing reading was discovered 
when two groups containing 
in all seventy-se third 

grade children were placed in pm of 
four student-teachers under the direc- 
tion of a codperating teacher. The 
children were found in September to 
be, for the greater part, very indifferent 
readers. They had come from second 
grades where no classification had been 
made based on individual differences, 
where they had had no silent reading 
work, and where the general procedure 
had been of the kind considered good 
some years ago. About four or five of 
these children were excellent readers 
held back with children of mediocre or 
very low abilities. Throughout the 
two classes not more than six pupils 
showed any interest in reading or any 
desire to read even the most attractive 
of the books put on small library tables 
for their use. Something had to be 
done to create an interest in reading if 
we were to make any progress at all. 
On the same day, at the same hour, 
both groups were given an informal 
reading test, very much like the one 
described by Miss Waldman, in The 
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Elementary School Journal for December, 
1920. No funds being available for the 
purchase of standard tests, it was neces- 
sary to resort: to the “home made” 
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variety. A book which had never 
before been in the hands of the children 
was chosen. Four stories of about equal 
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reading difficulty, and difficult enough 
for the best reader, were selected to be 
used in four tests to be distributed 
throughout the year. At no other time 
was this book used. Rate and compre- 
hension of reading were measured. In 
this first test it was discovered that there 
was very little variation in the rate, 
whereas there was a wide variation in 
comprehension of material read (see 
Table 1, Test I), showing that all our 
children were reading at about the 
same rate, regardless of mentality, but 
that they were not all comprehending 
the material gone over and supposedly 
read. 

Now came the task of sorting and 
grouping according to ability and needs. 
At first, for the help of the student- 
teachers, the test was used as the sole 
means of grouping. The first forty- 
four children were put into one room 
forming Class A, the remaining thirty- 
three, Class B, in the other room. Class 
A was then divided into five groups 
and Class Binto five groups, thus making 
the groups of slower children smaller 
because they needed more individual 
attention. Then these groups were 
watched very carefully by the student- 
teachers and codperating teacher in 
order to discover individual and group 
difficulties. Some children were in need 
of help in phonics, almost all needed to 
have the love and joy of reading awak- 
ened or implanted in their souls, some 
were word callers or word pointers or 
‘ lip movers, some repeated the material 
read; nearly all needed drill.in the com- 
prehension of what they supposedly 
read silently. In fact we encountered 
about all the reading maladies known 
to primary teachers. As the small 
groups worked at the table around the 
teacher, she jotted down notes about 
their individual difficulties. 
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After two weeks the children were re- 
grouped, more intelligently this time. 
Then began the special drills for special 
difficulties. Each group read from a 
different set of books, thus suiting the 
material to the need and at the same 
time giving each group a sense of im- 
portance all its own. At first the 
material chosen was not difficult, in 
order that fluency and ease as well as 
confidence might be developed. All 
groups were badly in need of encourage- 
ment. Each group was known by a 
child’s name, as Mary’s Group or 
Harold’s Group, never as Group 1 or 
Group C, because third graders, however 
dull in reading, are only too quick to 
discover that John is in Group V and 
therefore to be teased and shamed about 
it by Karl who is in Group 1. Groups 
changed names weekly, being renamed 
by the group for the child who tried 
hardest or perhaps improved most 
during the week. Sometimes the 
teacher would name the group because 
secretly she knew that Angeline, not 
being a popular child, never had had a 
group called for her and was badly in 
need of encouragement. However, as 
the teacher would point out, Angeline 
never confused “was” and “saw” any 
more and so it would be agreed that 
she deserved the honor. From time to 
time children were shifted from one 
group to the other, according to im- 
provement and the particular drill 
needed at the moment. If a child 
needed two kinds of drill he belonged 
sometimes to two groups. 

Space does not permit the description 
of all procedures used. Sometimes a 
child had all methods tried upon him 
before one ‘“‘took.”’ At other times the 


difficulty was cleared up immediately. 
Children who were good readers at the 
outset were given the various reading 
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lessons described in any modern book 
on reading. Silent reading methods 
were predominant, although some oral 
work had to be done with the very slow. 

Children in need of sight words were 
given flash drills with two letter, three 
letter and four letter words, then 
with two word, three and four word 
phrases. These were always words and 
phrases needed again and again in the 
reading. Note was made of individual 
need of drill in phonics, and the drill 
was given to the group or individual as 
the need arose at some other period than 
the reading one. Lists of confusion 
words, as “was” and “saw,” “when” 
and “where,” “it,” “if” and “is”? were 
kept by individual children. Also large 
charts, each containing a pair or set of 
these words, were posted, one at a 
time, about the room until the diffi- 
culty was cleared up. Word callers 
were given drill in concert reading. 
An honor roll of non-lip movers was 
hung on the bulletin board. 

_ However, we felt that it was not the 
mechanical difficulties of the reading 
process so much as the lack of interest in 
books and reading in general which was 
impeding progress. Therefore we de- 
cided to make the reading period such a 
joyous and beautiful time that every 
child would want toread. A great many 
children seemed to lose interest the 
moment a book made its appearance. 
Of course every teacher knows that if 
a child can not read a book he probably 
will be indifferent when one is presented. 
We say “Teach him to read and he 
will soon love his book.” But what a 
laborious process that teaching is when 
a child doesn’t like the book. This time 
we said, “If the child doesn’t like the 
book, let’s give him something he does 
like.” On the supply table in each 


room we had about a half dozen puzzles 
with which the very slowest child had 
been fascinated, even to the point of 
starting fist fights with any person who 
dared take the favorite puzzle. Often 
had eyes wandered from the book to 
the work table during the reading lesson 
to see whether or not there would be a 
puzzle left when this dry and boresome 
period would be over. 

Why not use this interest in puzzles 
and turn it into reading channels? To 
this end we cut from magazines, cata- 
logues, etc., pictures to be used as 
puzzles for silent reading. For exam- 
ple, on 9 by 12 inch bogus paper we 
ruled three heavy lines to represent the 
shelves of acupboard. The pictures cut 
for this particular puzzle were of pots, 
pans, bowls and other things kept in a 
kitchen cupboard. Attached to the card 
was a sheet of directions. For this 
puzzle the directions were as follows: 


Mother has been cleaning the kitchen cup- 
board. She wants you to put the pots and pans 
back into the cupboard for her. Put the clock 
and iron on top of the cupboard. Hang the 
skillet from a hook under the lower shelf. 
Hang the small pan from the next hook. The 
glass bowl goes in the corner of the lower shelf. 
The white bowl stands next to the glass bowl. 
The rice boiler should be in the other corner of 
the same shelf. Hang the tin cup from the top 
shelf. Put the tea kettle strainer and coffee pot 
anywhere on the second shelf. 


Other puzzles were made, using pic- 
tures and directions which would appeal 
to the interests of individual children 
and also suit individual needs and 
difficulties. For the girls we made 
rooms, dollhouses, clothes cupboards, 
tea parties, china closets, kitchen cabi- 
nets, paper dolls, etc. For the boys 
were streets, automobile races, base-ball 
diamonds, menageries, etc. In each we 
tried to get words and objects within a 
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child’s experiences. The directions had 
to be fairly simple, have a sufficient 
number of repetitions, and carry the 
child to the last word on the page in 
order to get the entire thought. 

For another type of puzzle we cut 
from magazines, newspapers etc., larger 
pictures of things familiar to a child. 
These were pasted on 9 by 12 inch 
cards, putting about four or five related 
pictures on each—as a rolling pin, a 
mixing bowl, a spoon, a bar of soap 
and a kitchen table on one—a tooth 
brush, a bar of toilet soap, a hair brush 
and a can of talcum powder on another. 
An envelope containing slips of paper, 
on each of which was written a phrase 
pertaining to one particular picture, was 
attached to each card. With the second 
set mentioned might go such phrases as 
these: “to keep me clean,” “for clean, 
shiny hair,” “makes clean white teeth” 
and “after my bath.” The child places 
the slips on the corresponding pictures. 
Different sets of phrase cards may be 
attached before the first sets become 
too familiar. A wide variety of uses for 
any of the devices herein mentioned 
will suggest themselves to the teacher. 

Another interesting set of reading 
cards was made by folding 44 by 12 
inch strips of manila paper in half 
to make booklets. On the inside of 
each booklet was pasted a picture, 
usually of something we had read about 
in our books. On the outside of the 
booklet was written a descriptive phrase 
or sentence as, “Monday is wash day” 
on a booklet which displays a picture 
of a woman washing. Of their own 
accord the children readily devised a 
game whereby a pile of these folders 
was placed in the middle of the table. 
One child presented a second one with 
a booklet. If the second child was 


able to read the outside he was allowed 
to keep the booklet. Then it was the 
next child’s turn to read. Each time 
the group checked up on the reader by 
looking at the picture. At the end the 
child who held the largest number of 
booklets was winner. Any number from 
two up may play at one time. This 
game and the next one appealed to the 
very slow children. 

The commercial “T card” or “Guess 
My Name” game gave the inspiration 
for a “home made” game, using two 
pieces of card board 10 by 18 inches 
each, which were clamped together 
with paper clips. In the upper one 
were cut slits about 1} inches long and 
1 inches wide (20 slits to a card) in 
which could be inserted “T cards.” 
On “T’s hat,” the horizontal bar, was 
written a phrase which described a 
picture pasted on “‘T’s leg,” the vertical 
bar. When the card is inserted in the 
slit the phrase shows while the picture 
is concealed. We used phrases met 
repeatedly in the book reading, as 
“brother dog,” “the old cow,” “baby 
mouse,” etc. The game is played in 
partners, one child closing his eyes 
while the other points to a “T.” The 
second child opens his eyes and reads 
the card. The first child then checks 
up on his partner by pulling the card 
out and looking at the picture. The 
child reading the larger number of 
cards correctly wins. Another game 
can be played while replacing the cards. 
Different sets of “T’s” may be used 
for the same board. Ready made 
boards and printed and blank cards 
may be bought. 

Riddles on cards appealed to some 
children when other devices failed. 
For example, a card saying, 
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“T am an animal. 

I am an animal that lives in the house. 
I am black and shiny. 

My eyes are green and sharp at night. 
I frighten the little mice away. 

Who am I?” 


is given to a child. He reads it and 
when he guesses the answer gets a piece 
of paper and draws exactly what he 
saw in the riddle. 

Easy but interesting stories and 
poems were written on heavy paper, 
then cut into phrases and put into 
envelopes. Each envelope was attached 
to a lovely colored picture (magazine 
advertisement) of the story. On each 
envelope was written something planned 
to attract the reader as, “Inside is a 
story about this picture. Can you put 
it together?” 

For some little “wigglers” who seemed 
unable to sit still long enough to attend 
to much of anything, we made cards 
similar to those described in the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook, which were used in 
various ways. There was a set of 
action cards as, 

“Skip around my desk.” 

“Write your name on the board.” 
Another set was of “pretence cards” 
as, 

“Pretend you are rocking the baby to sleep. 

Hum to her.” 


“Pretend you are playing base-ball. 
your turn at the bat.” 


It is 


A set of cards, some containing true and 
some false statements was the source 
of great delight. 

‘We are in the third grade.” 

“Little cats bark at night.” 


“Fat little pigs like to sew.” 
“This is winter time.” 


Let it not be understood that our 
book reading was neglected. These 
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devices served merely as supplementary 
aids in awakening or instilling and 
building up a love for reading. During 
the year we read not only the prescribed 
books but a good many supplementaries. 
We made periodic trips to the library 
for books we did not own. We learned 
from a list of good books posted by the 
teacher the names of good books to 
ask Santa Claus to bring. Sometimes 
mothers do not know the good ones and 
depend upon uninformed clerks for 
information. Every child did some in- 
dependent outside reading, the stronger 
pupils reading long stories and giving 
book reports. Oral reading had its 
place in the scheme of things. Often we 
found a story worth practicing aloud in 
order that it might be read to mother, 
or the second grade or even the fourth 
grade. Perhaps Mary, who was absent 
all last week, went to the cloakroom 
with Jane in order that Jane might 
read aloud that particularly good story 
Mary missed. Every Friday we had a 
Reading Party when any one who found 
a nice story in a book at the library, 
at home, on the reading table or else- 
where brought it and invited a group to 
listen to the oral reading of it. Of 
course each host or hostess must practice 
with mother or the teacher or a friend 
beforehand. We also discovered that 
stories and poems were not the only 
treasures books held. We found nature 
and geography material in some. Some 
books told us how to make things and 
how to do things. Many of the ideas 
we were able to carry out in free time. 

The teachers discovered untold oppor- 
tunities for silent reading. On the 
bulletin boards we posted “Lost and 
Found” notices, listed daily reminders, 
as “Mary will bring the brown sateen 
for our puppet show curtain tomorrow.” 
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When we cleaned house we made a 
game of it. When the teacher wanted 
to tell something she had to write it 
on the board. So did the children. It 
was always fun to have the teacher 
write things instead of telling them. 
Seat work, as well as the written direc- 
tions for that seat work, offer the re- 
sourceful teacher limitless possibilities 
for silent reading. 

In the accompanying chart certain 
results of the tests are given. The 
records are shown of approximately 
every fifth child. The reader will no- 
tice the slight variation in rate at the 
beginning of the year as compared with 
the wide variation in June. Every 
pupil shows a marked improvement, 
L. L., the child with the highest final 
score, having multiplied his first score 
by seven and one half, the child with 
the lowest first score multiplied his by 
more than five. The test for com- 
prehension shows an equally pleasing 


development. The wide range of re- 
sults in the final tests as compared with 
the slight range in the first tests tells 
the story of the individual development 
of the seventy-seven pupils. Before any 
attention had been given to grouping 
and individual help, regardless of innate 
abilities the whole group reached prac- 
tically the same level of accomplish- 
ment. At the end of the year we felt 
that every child was doing the most 
possible with the intelligence with which 
nature had endowed him. Besides that, 
through both the socialized group work 
and the individual instruction had been 
born an interest in and a love for reading. 
The astounding discovery has been made 
by those seventy-seven little children 
that books do not mean an irksome 
dreaded period but that they are won- 
derous treasure chests for happy hours. 
Not only was the reading ability im- 
proved greatly in every instance but 
there was created the desire to read. 
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I cannot give anything better as a New Year’s 
greeting than the rule which I have followed 
myself, told in the sentence which I always keep 


before me in my desk. 


It is this:— 


“Something difficult is simply something to 


overcome.”’ 


—Edward Bok. 
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In the Classroom 
Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Under this heading will appear questions relating to classroom problems, to 
be answered by those in authority; short accounts of successful projects; prac- 
tical suggestions based upon everyday experience. Readers are urged to submit 
such material freely, so that the department may become a real exchange of 


ideas. 


On account of limitations of space, writers should be brief and “‘to the point,” 
and only new and original suggestions can be printed. 


Classroom Problems 


Question: How can technique be taught 
when project work is carried on? 

Answer: Technique is taught in project 
work when the child feels a lack of skill to 
satisfactorily accomplish the end he has in 
view. 

The starting point is the child’s activity; 
the method of teaching the technique should 
be the most efficient method known by the 
teacher. 

The very young child should gain his 
technique through frequent repetition of the 
same or slightly varied purposeful activity. 
The older child can consciously separate 
his practice of the technical difficulty from 
the end in view and after sufficient practice 
with the technical difficulty return to his 
original purpose and apply his newly 
acquired skill to achieve his original purpose. 


Question: In a kindergarten class of 25 
children how many groups can one teacher 
successfully handle? 

Answer: If the classroom procedure is 
based on project method one teacher can 
guide 25 children in five or more child 
organized groups or as 25 individuals if they 
should be working on an individual basis. 

If the classroom procedure is teacher 
organized she can probably supervise suc- 
cessfully two groups in a class of 25. 


Question: Is it advisable to give children 
sharp knives needed for cutting cardboard, 
etc.? 

Answer: Sharp knives may be used with- 
out undue danger in kindergarten if there is 
a definite place in the room assigned for their 
use and the number of children who may 
use them at the same time is limited. 


Some Practical Suggestions for Starting Play Projects 


Many times I have been asked “‘How 
shall I begin projects with the children?” 
How can I get children to initiate purpose- 
ful projects?” 


PROJECTS THE OUTGROWTH OF A 
QUESTIONING ATTITUDE OF 
MIND 


The child who has had the right kind of 
opportunity to play, under wise mother 


guidance before he comes to the kindergar- 
ten, will have a questioning attitude of 
mind and a background of experience which 
will make him eager to seize upon his new 
materials in the kindergarten to carry out 
other play purposes. 

The child who comes without this attitude 
of mind and this kind of experience in as 
full a measure as the more favored child, 
needs to be stimulated by means of new 
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materials and the utilization of his home 
experiences, to foster the habit of purpose- 
ful doing. 

Do not make the mistake of just amusing 
children in a desultory way. We need to 
help them to know the joy of accomplish- 
ment along the line of their interests. 
The expression “I did it myself” and 
“Why I didn’t know I could do that,” 
which we often hear from children, expresses 
something of the child’s joy in achievement 
which satisfies one of the deepest hungers 
of childhood—a love of recognition of his 
own growing power to do. 

This recalls what we heard Miss Blow 
say with deep conviction years ago, “The 
love of recognition is one of the deepest 
hungers of the human heart.” This is as 
true today, and the little child manifests 
this in the eagerness with which he responds, 
when we do recognize his individuality in 
his efforts to express. He needs to have 
opportunity to test his powers; he needs 
something with which to measure his 
strength, that he may become aware of it, 
as well as the joy of recognition by others. 


RELATION OF INITIATIVE TO 
ORGANIZATION 


The problem before us __ is, “How much 
free choice? How much teacher guidance?” 
The two are not contradictory if we see 
clearly the function of each. Be a worker 
with the children. Enter with them into 
the joy of discovery, stimulate and guide 
their efforts by the contagion of your own 
enthusiasm and example. 

They need incentive, with the opportun- 
ity for initiative, and ihe direction which 
the right kind of organization gives. 

It is intelligent nurture which is demanded 
—supplying the right kind of soil and atmos- 
phere in which to grow. 

Just as surely as you make right con- 
ditions for growing in your garden, just so 
surely will you get proportionate results 
with the children if you are true to certain 
rules for child growth. 


You who have worked earnestly with and 
for children have formulated these in a 
variety of ways as you have met a variety 
of situations. 

I am making a restatement of some of 
these that we found important in the group 
projects! growing out of the experiences of 
a number of children in the group. 


RESTATEMENT OF RULES FOR INITIATION OF 
PURPOSEFUL UNDERTAKINGS 


1. Plan in advance the fundamental 
things—then vary as the need arises, week 
by week, or day by day. 

2. Base this plan upon your understand- 
ing of what are the most worthwhile inter- 
ests and activities to select for this expres- 
sional work with the children. 

3. Keep in close touch with what the 
children are seeing and doing outside of 
the kindergarten, that you may know what 
is their background of experience and utilize 
it in guiding group undertakings centering 
about their interests. 

4. Bring into the kindergarten environ- 
ment things that will stimulate activity, 
and watch to see what they will suggest. 

5. Go with the children outside of the 
kindergarten, and bring into their experi- 
ence some other worthwhile interests, that 
may stimulate to keener observation and 
group plays. 

6. Watch carefully the growth of indivi- 
dual initiative and be ready to supplement 
any start which the children make. 

7. Foster the budding of the timid child’s 
impulse toward self-expression, and be wise 
in seeing just how much help you need to 
give to encourage effort, but not so much 
that he will become dependent upon your 
help. 

8. Recognize the child’s right to come to 
you for help when he needs to do so. See 
that you do not fail him in his need. 

9. Be careful not to discourage or retard 
growth by throwing the child upon his own 


1Analyses of some of these projects will be 
given next month. 
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resources for too long a time, when he needs 
the stimulus of your enthusiasm and the 
guidance of your example. 

10. See that children have much practice 
in choice of activities and materials, but 
give them this opportunity under expert 
guidance. Try the plan of limited choices 
as an aid to purposeful choosing. 
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Remember— Project work does not mean 
freedom to dawdle and waste time or free- 
dom to be inconsiderate of the rights of 
others.” 

Remember—‘The teacher’s business is to 
be on hand to superintend the selection of 
the child’s choices.” 

Anna H. LITTELL. 





character is a charge upon the community. The 
Nation as a whole has the obligation of such 
measures toward its children as a whole as will yield to 
them an equal opportunity at their start in life. 


| ane child delinquent in body, education, or 


If we 








could grapple with the whole child situation for one gen- 
eration, our public health, our economic efficiency, the 
moral character, sanity, and stability of our people would 
advance three generations in one.—Herbert Hoover. 





knowledge—is power, and that the development 

of this power by the child’s self activity is the 

supreme work of the school. This thought lies at the 
basis of every great modern tendency in education. 

—Grecory in Better Schools. 


, \HE new education believes that the child—not 


























From the Foreign Field 
Progress of the Kindergarten in China’ 


Union Normal School, 
Canton, China 

Christian kindergarten work was started 
in South China in 1910. During that year 
seven young women asked us to open a 
kindergarten training school. The kinder- 
garten teacher in charge did so in a very 
simple way, but the work developed and was 
too much for her alone. That same year 
I was asked to take charge of the training 
school until some one should be appointed 
from the United States. Finally I was 
transferred to the work. 

The kindergarten has been very popular in 
Canton and throughout the Province. We 
are begged to produce more teachers, but we 
are so Kimited for space that we have to 
refuse students who wish to enter and then, 
as a result, we have to refuse positions for 
teachers. These are the things that try 
our patience and faith. To see the great 
need of and the demand for kindergartners 
and not to be able to meet it is, I believe, 
our greatest disappointment. The Chinese 
are anxious to open kindergartens for them- 
selves, simply asking us to provide teachers 
and supervision. 

The Union Normal School has a beauti- 
ful location but we are very much in need 
of dormitories. We have two small build- 
ings, forty feet by twenty-eight feet, two 
stories high, for dormitories, two palm leaf 
buildings for classrooms and dining hall, 
a rented room and an ancestral hall for the 
kindergartens. 

The only difference between us and a city 
slum apartment is that we practically live 
out of doors and have any amount of fresh 


1Extracts from letters received by Miss 
Nellie E. Brown, Chairman I. K. U. Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence. 


air. As one student said in her prayer in 
chapel the morning after we moved into the 
unfinished buildings—no doors or windows 
—the day cold with north wind and rain— 
“We thank Thee, Father, for giving us 
plenty of fresh-air.”” It was about all she 
could think of that day for which to be 
thankful. We have some money now 
toward building one dormitory and to start 
a kindergarten building, but lack about two 
thousand dollars. 

One of our graduates, who was not a 
Christian, chose to teach in a non-Christian 
school, one reason being that she would 
have a better salary. After three months 
she asked us to find her a place in a school 
where the teacher would be allowed to teach 
about God, no matter what the salary. 
The school authorities had prohibited her 
teaching about God, and she said, “‘ You 
just cannot teach kindergarten without 
teaching the love of God and His care for 
us.” 

The kindergarten is one of the best means 
of evangelization. If you get the child 
you get the parent. It is true in any 
country. 

Our senior class has had such an interest- 
ing time opening and taking charge of a 
kindergarten in a near-by village for their 
practice and social service work that I 
have asked them to write the history of the 
work in Sai Chuen Village. The letter 
which follows is the result. I have trans- 
lated it quite literally. 

Very sincerely, 
LuLu R. PATTON. 


Dear American Kindergarten Friends: 
In September, 1922, we moved our School 
to Sai Chuen. Sai Chuen (West Village) 
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is a farming village near Canton. The that when we opened the kindergarten we 
people are very poor and there are many had twenty-five children. Our tuition was 
children with no opportunity for training. ten cents a month. The parents were 
Although so near the city of Canton only a __ afraid to allow the children to remain alone 
very few had ever heard the gospel story. at school, so they stayed all the time to see 
Because of this we wished to open a_ what we were going to do with the children. 
kindergarten. The older village boys pounded the doors 
We opened the kindergarten at the Union with stones, but we kept on. After two 
Normal School and engaged a teacher, but weeks the mothers could trust us with their 
had only one child the first month and three _ children and the older boys behaved well. 
later. Although it was only five or ten We have had much disturbance by the 
minutes from their homes they did not know _ soldiers coming to the village. They tried 
the value of the kin- to take our temple 


dergarten and did ZS ikmA B for barracks, but be- 
not let the children . cause it was a school 


come. The next they did not take it. 
term we tried to take The village is full of 
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came. Then the First PaGE oF LETTER IN CHINESE and do this by tak- 
war came on and we ing turns. 
all had to leave the school. After several weeks the children who had 


The next fall we tried to rent a temple. never heard a song could sing so that you 
After much searching we found an ancestral could recognize the song. The blocks and 
hall. They feared that we wanted to take playthings are a joy to them. They would 
the temple from them, but after explaining _ play together, but they very much feared to 
they gladly gave it to us free of charge if we skip. One small boy, Ah Huen, could skip 
agreed to dismiss kindergarten the twodays very well so they followed him, but, with 
of the year when all the clan comes back to shoes several sizes too large or with toe 
worship the ancestral tablets in the temple. slippers, skipping is a difficult matter. 

We had Sunday School and evangelistic They are very original children and very 
meetings with the women first. These obedient. Their eagerness to sing and 
created a friendliness with the women so play helps their progress very much. 
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At the Christmas celebration we invited 
the parents. The children, although they 
had been in kindergarten only two and a 
half months, did most of the program. 
The gifts we gave them had been sent by 
some children in America. They made the 
children very happy indeed. Each tiny tot 
had his own doll—the very first ‘‘real doll’’ 
he had ever seen. They had played doll, as 
all children do, using a wooden or bamboo 
stool or pillow for the doll. Several mothers 
have thought the dolls too precious to be 
played with, so they have wrapped them up 
and put them in a trunk. One day when 
we went into the village a woman called us 
to see how the soldiers had taken posses- 
sion of her house. The little kindergarten 
child was tightly clasping her doll in her 
arms, she was so afraid the soldiers would 
take her precious doll away from her. 
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After the New Year it was difficult to 
open the kindergarten because of the sol- 
diers, but the parents came begging us to 
open, so we again started with the children 
who were left in the village. The whole 
attitude is changed and the parents beg us 
to come to their homes and teach them about 
Jesus. We have great hopes for Sai Chuen 
and hope that we may be able to be of 
service there and give the children an oppor- 
tunity to learn to be good citizens. This is 
our hope but we fear our strength is weak, 
so we hope you will pray for us that we may 
be able to reach our goal. 

Crass OF 1924 KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENT, 
Union Normal School, Canton, China. 


(The above letter in Chinese was eleven 
pages long, each page about 6 by 10 inches. 
The illustration shows the first page of the 
letter.) 


Love in a Chinese Home 


The following composition is an examina- 
tion paper written by a young Chinese 
student. It was loaned by Dr. Jenny B. 
Merrill for publication. 


MY MOTHER 


No one has ever treated me as well as my 
gentle mother. Although covered by the 
dust of time and many years, my mind will 
never lose sight of the good treatment of 
my mother. She was a young woman of 
about thirty, who believed that the duty 
of a woman was to be loyal to her husband, 
devoted to her children, reverent to her 
parents, and kind to her neighbors. After 
twilight she used to hold me in her arms as 
she sat on the red-lacquered bed of sandal 
wood, with a dimly lighted lamp of peanut 
oil illuminating her loving face before my 
wondering eyes. She rocked me with 


rhythmical motions and sang in soothing 
tones: “‘Sleep, my good little son, sleep on 
and on till morn.” 

Her voice grew fainter as I slowly jour- 
neyed into slumber and yet, when I awoke 


in the morning I found my head still resting 
upon the soft pillow of her arms. She 
would clear away the sleepy feeling from 
my eyes with her silk handkerchief, and 
look at me tenderly with perhaps an air of 
pride at the thought that she had a son, and 
the overflowing devotion of motherhood 
would find relief in embracing me closely as 
though fearing that some one might snatch 
me away. 

This perhaps is the utmost demonstration 
of love that my mother ever gave. In 
China the habit of kissing is not practised. 
She would dress me and wash my face; 
then the servant would have soft boiled 
rice with some salted fish or salted meat, 
ready for my breakfast. Milk, which is 
seldom used in China, even now, was then 
unknown. The Chinese mother feared that 
cow’s milk might give some animal instinct 
to her child. 

After breakfast, my mother would call 
an Amah, or sometimes my sister, to carry 
me in a silk net on her back, and walk 
slowly with small steps under the shade of 
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HEALTH LEssons 
Cards made in Shanghai, China. (Loaned by Dr. Jenny B. Merrill.) 
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the bamboos, in which I could hear the 
birds singing to their mates and the leaves 
whispering to the breeze. It all made me 
have a daily nap. Then they carried me 
to my mother who would take care of my 
sleeping. 

Time passed on! I grew up to the age of 
six. I was always fighting with the boys or 
playing in the water, and it was mother who 
protected me from being whipped by my 
father as punishment for my misdeeds. 
Not only that, but she also would tell me 
strange tales to point out my faults. When 
I was ill she sat on a chair at the side of the 
bed and said; “Never mind, my son, tomor- 
row you will feel better,” and tell me good 
stories in order to make me happy during the 
trouble. When the neighbor woman found 
my mother doing this nursing work she said 
to her; ‘““You have sat in the room to do 
such work a whole day. Don’t you feel 
tired?’ My mother answered; “I do not 
feel tired, because this is the labor of love.” 
When I.was seven years old she wanted me 
to get a high education, so she sent me to 
study in the public school which is near my 
home. She always said; “My son, study 
your lesson hard; then you can be a good, 
successful man in society. If you neglect 
your lessons now I am very much afraid 
that you will be a good-for-nothing man.” 

In 1919 for the first time I left home 
because I came to study in Shanghai Col- 





lege. My father stood gravely on the right 
side of the door and my mother leaned 
weakly on the left. I went to the front of 
my parents, and my father spoke to me thus; 
“My son, no longer can your parents give 
you care and protection. From now on 
you will have to fight the battle of life. 
Be cautious, kind, faithful, and strong. 
Bear this in your mind and repeat it to 
yourself every day, and Heaven will lead 
you to everything that is good. Now go 
and come back a clean and educated man!” 
I bowed to acknowledge his teaching. My 
mother also wanted to say something— 
Oh, she had so many things to tell her boy, 
but she could not find her voice, and only 
succeeded in reminding me of the old 
motto; “See no evil, hear no evil, and speak 
no evil.” 

Then I gave them my last reverent look. 
There was no kissing or embracing, but only 
a look of suppressed and melancholy emo- 
tion. I saw that my mother’s eyes were 
full of tears but she did not let them fall in 
my presence. She said: “Take care of 
yourself and become a good student in the 
school. Good bye!” On _ account of 
mother’s treatment I always feel at home, 
because she often sends letters to me in 
order to make me happy in the school. In 
fact, my mother is a good mother whose 
loving treatment I must bear in mind and 
must honor her. This is the way in which 
the son must reward his mother. 


Japan Kindergarten Union 


The Japan Kindergarten Union held its 
eighteenth annual meeting at Karuizawa in 
July, with a three days’ program. 

The sessions of the first day were devoted 
to reports of standing committees and 
officers, a report on Child Healih in the 
Kindergarten, and a paper on Japanese 
Progress in Child Welfare. 

On the second day the subjects of Music 
in the Kindergarten and Parents Meetings 
were takenup. The afternoon closed witha 
practical demonstration of some of the 
Japanese Rhythmic Games given by chil- 
dren under the direction of Japanese teachers. 


The last day was taken up with reports of 
special committees, especially those inter- 
ested in Suitable Reading for the Kindergar- 
ten and the Kindergarten Unit in France, 
with other business and election of officers. 

The minutes of this convention show a 
very earnest live organization, with interests 
in all lines of child education and welfare. 

The retiring president to whom much of 
the success of the convention was due was 
Miss Amy Crosby. The newly elected 
president for the present year is Miss Annie 
L. Howe. 

















International Kindergarten Union 
New Headquarters 


At last the International Kindergarten 
Union has a home, and can be classed with 
other national and international organiza- 
tions which have become stabilized by 
establishing Headquarters. 

For more than thirty years the only 
official address for the I. K. U. has been 
that of its president or its secretary, and 
all its belongings have been housed by the 
corresponding secretary in her own home. 
The I. K. U. has outgrown such a condition, 
with all its inconveniences and handicaps, 
and every member will rejoice that the 
assembled voters at the last convention 
were unanimous in deciding that a forward 
step was justified. Headquarters means 
stability, permanence, efficiency, power, and 
it should serve to stir national pride and 
national cooperation among all kindergart- 
ners. It means more effective team work 
for the good of the cause. 

The new official home is a very modest 
one. It consists of one room located in a 
fine new office building just opened in 
Washington, with the conveniences of light, 
heat, elevator service and care which a 
modern office building brings. 

Only a few necessary pieces of furniture 
have been bought as yet: a desk for the 
corresponding secretary, who is also editor 
of the journal, and a typewriter desk for 
her associate; a chair for each, and two 
chairs for “company.” As the finish of 
the room is in walnut, furniture to match 
has been selected, and the few good pieces 
make a handsome appearance. 

Two cupboards, with generous shelf space 
for storage, were also a necessary addition 
to the room, and these will be useful for 
many years to come. 

The first real gift to the room was a 
Royal typewriter from Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, a machine which had done good 


service for the Kindergarten Unit, but which 
is still ‘as good as new.”’ Asa little Corona 
had been the only machine available for 
four months of heavy correspondence the 
advent of the Royal was the occasion for 
much rejoicing. 

A new home brings new responsibilities 
as well as new opportunities, and the 
Branches of the I. K. U. are already 
meeting their responsibility by special 
contributions. One Branch has asked that 
its contribution be used “toward the editor’s 
chair,’”’ so the editor now has a feeling of 
very close relation to New Bedford. 

The contributions received to November 
15th are as follows: 


Baltimore Kindergarten-Primary Club.$10 .00 
Rochester Kindergarten Association.. 10.00 
Oakland Kindergarten Club.......... 5.00 
Milwaukee Kindergarten Association.. 10.00 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Training 


School Alumnae.................5. 10.00 
Cambridge Kindergarten Association.. 5.00 
Brooklyn Teachers Society........... 5.00 
Cleveland Kindergarten Training 

School Alumnae. ................. 10.00 
Albany Kindergarten Association.. ... 5.00 
Trenton Kindergarten-Primary As- 

Mra dk ee cnenctsonndxesee 10.00 
Bristol Kindergarten Club........... 5.00 
Boston Normal School Kindergarten 

Css cbcidceeisateserervsvesnn 10.00 
Hartford Froebel Club............... 10.00 
California Kindergarten-Primary As- 

sien ted bibs Hei te nee: 10.00 
Salina Kindergarten Club............ 5.00 
Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten Alumnae 

| RR a Pe 10.00 
Sheboyan Kindergarten Club......... 5.00 
Richmond Ind. Kindergarten Associa- 

CET cia. Succ akiwereecre nes 5.00 


Fannie A. Smith Alumnae Association. 10. 


Jacksonville Kindergarten Club...... 5.00 
Syracuse Kindergarten Association... 10.00 
Passaic Kindergarten Club........... 5.00 
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New Haven Kindergarten Association . 
New Bedford Kindergarten Club—“‘to- 

ward the editor’s chair”).......... 
Central Council of Childhood Educa- 


Los Angeles Kindergarten Club....... 
Kindergarten Club, Southern Branch, 

University of California........... 
Montclair Kindergarten Association. .. 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten 

I hn hakede ps i cdetva sages 
Youngstown Kindergarten Club...... 
Tulsa Kindergarten Club............ 
St. Paul Kindergarten Club........... 
Des Moines Froebel Association... .. . 
Public School Kindergarten Associa- 

tion of New York City............ 
Louisville Kindergarten Alumnae Club 
Scranton Froebel Club............... 
Maine State Kindergarten Association . 
Eastern Connecticut Kindergarten- 

Primary Association............... 
Rhode Island Kindergarten League. . . 
Alumnae Association National Kinder- 

garten and Elementary College. ... 
District of Columbia Kindergarten As- 

NIN corsa ela sic auueeie aie aa: 


10.00 


5.00 
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Atlanta Kindergarten Alumnae Club... 5.00 
Kansas City Kindergarten Club.. 10.00 


This means that the rent for four months 
has been paid, the cupboards are entirely 
paid for, and a part of the furniture. 

Contributions are still in order for further 
payment on furniture, for rent, for a filing 
case (which is the next immediate need), 
and for various office conveniences and 
decorations which should in time be added 
to make an attractive and comfortable home 
for our I. K. U. 

The Executive Board of the I. K. U. 
extends hearty thanks to the Branches 
which are standing by so faithfully. It is 
hoped that after the first year, when Head- 
quarters will be fairly established and the 
initial expenses met, the rent of the room 
can be provided from the regular budget. 


When you come to Washington, look up 
the Investment Building. Room 1008 bears 
the magic words “International Kindergar- 
ten Union” on the door. It is your official 
home. Come and visit it. 


We could never have loved the earth so well if we had had no child- 
hood in it... .Our delight in the sunshine on the deep bladed grass 
today might be no more than the faint perception of wearied 
souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in the 
far-off years which still live in us, and transform 


our perception into love. 
—GEoRGE ELIOT. 














News Items and Events of Interest 


State Organization in California 


The state of California has been well 
organized in the interest of kindergarten 
and primary work by the formation of a 
state California Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation consisting of six regional sections. 

The Central Bay and Northern Sections 
are well under way and report a large 
membership. The North Coast and Central 
Coast Sections are less populous and there- 
fore need more time to reach all teachers, 
but they report progress. The Southern 
Section was formed from the Kindergarten- 
Primary Club of Southern California, which 
was already an active and progressive asso- 
ciation, and to this have been added the 
Los Angeles Kindergarten Club, the Pasa- 
dena Kindergarten Club, the Kindergarten- 


Primary clubs of Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, Riverside, San Diego, Pomona and 
Santa Ana. 

The Southern Section is especially inter- 
ested in the coming I. K. U. convention 
to be held in Los Angeles in July 1925, and 
its efforts this year are directed largely 
toward that goal. 

The various branch clubs of this section 
are carrying out interesting programs with 
speakers on such topics as The Pre-School 
Child, Handicapped Children in School and 
Court, Altitudes in Relation to Learning, 
Health Training in Early Childhood. 

The Music Committee has prepared 2 
suggestive bibliography of instrumental 
music for kindergarten-primary grades. 


Central Council of Childhood Education 


The new organization known as the Cen- 
tral Council of Childhood Education, which 
was formed by the merging of the Illinois 
State Kindergarten-Primary Association, 
the Chicago Kindergarten Club, and the 
Primary Council, held its first sectional 
meeting on November 8th, with the follow- 
ing subjects considered by the four 
sections: 

Observation, Participation and Student 
Teaching. Informal conference by members 
of Teacher-Training Group. Miss Alice 
Temple, Chairman. 


The Newer Aspects of Supervision. 
Round Table conference by members of 
Supervision Group. Miss Mae T. Kilcul- 
len, Chairman. 

The Group Project for Primary Grades. 
Discussion of classroom problems by mem- 
bers of the Primary Group. Miss Elsie 
Wygant, Chairman. 

The Development of the Arts in Kinder- 
garten. Music, rhythm, literature, with 
illustrative material. Kindergarten Group. 
Miss Laura Hooper, Chairman. 


Program of the Detroit Branch of the I. K. U. 


The year’s program for the Detroit club 
includes the following suggestive plans: 
October, Jack Miner, the “Bird Man;” 
November, Jdiosyncrasies of Children and 
how to meet them, Dr. Nellie Perkins; 
December, Christmas Party; January, 
Dean Stuart A. Courtis, (subject to 
be announced); February, Round Table, 
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Discussion of Problems; March, Learning 
to Listen, Edith M. Rhetts, Detroit Sym- 
phony Society; April, What Children should 
know before Entering Kindergarten, Eliza- 
beth Cleveland; May, (Speaker to be 
announced) June, Election of Officers and 
Delegates toI. K. U. Convention at Los 
Angeles. 
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Education in Alaska 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ALMA DURANT 
BIXBY, KINDERGARTNER, FAIR- 
BANKS, ALASKA 


Alaska Education Week, or perhaps better 
Alaska Publicity Week, held last year in 
Seattle, should have done much toward 
clearing away the cobwebs of erroneous 
impression concerning Alaska, ‘‘The Great 
Land,” as the Indians named it. 

While much of Alaska is still unexplored, 
its resources are inexhaustible and its 
opportunities great. The days of isolation 
are practically over. The Government is 
reaching out its helping hand, giving edu- 
cation to all, both whites and natives; 
transportation facilities of all kinds, includ- 
ing the Alaska Railroad connecting Seward 
on Resurrection Bay with Fairbanks, the 
interior terminus, and extablishing air mail 
service between Fairbanks and McGrath; 
but best of all taking a real interest in this 
infant, so long neglected. 

Fairbanks may well be called the pivotal 
point of northern and interior Alaska, for 
not only is it the terminus of the railroad, 
but here also are the United States Govern- 
ment Experimental Station, the Alaska 
Agricultural College and School of Mines, 
and the United States Radio Station. 

Educational facilities in Fairbanks are 
good. The main school building is adequate 
for present needs, having four class rooms 
on the main floor; chemical laboratory, 
library, and class rooms on the second floor, 
one of the latter being used as High School 
Assembly. In the basement are playrooms 
and heating plant. 

The teaching staff is composed of the 
principal, Mr. C. M. Chilson, three other 
High School instructors, five teachers in 
the elementary department, and_ the 
kindergartner. 

Community interest is being stimulated 
by programs conducted by High School 
students on Friday afternoons, alternating 
with Mothers’ Meetings conducted by the 
kindergartner. 


The Fairbanks kindergarten occupies a 
one room building about fifty feet from the 
main school house. This room accomodates 
thirty little children and is well heated and 
lighted and furnished with all necessary 
modern equipment including piano, black- 
board, pictures, etc. 

There are two sessions a day in the kinder- 
garten, with ten children in the morning 
who are “hold overs,” and fourteen in the 
afternoon who will be promoted to first 
grade. All are bright, normal, healthy 
white children. They come to kindergar- 
ten all the winter dressed in their little fur 
coats and hoods, looking quite like little 
cubs. 

The course of study is practically the 
same as that used in the Seattle Public 
Schools, being flexible enough to encour- 
age the development of individual initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and originality. The 
Detrcit Kindergarten Mental Test was 
given the first half of last year and again 
toward the end of the school year. The 
ratings, together with ratings from some 
performance tests, and a record of the 
development of skills, attainments and 
ideals constitute a promotion card. This 
is deemed a logical coordination of the 
kindergarten and first grade, and will 
preserve the symbolism and great moral 
influence of the kindergarten. 

The consideration of coordinating the 
kindergarten and first grade suggested the 
thought of acquainting the mothers and 
children of the kindergarten with their own 
home college. At one Mothers’ Meeting, 
Professor Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, Head of 
Home Economics of Alaska Agricultural 
College, addressed the mothers on The 
Value of Food and Sleep, and the required 
amount of each for children from three to 
five years of age. 

Later in the spring the children took 
excursions to the College, visited the Experi- 
mental Farm and the Zoological Laboratory, 
thus becoming acquainted with the educa- 
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tional advantages at their door. Thus do 
we hope to plant seeds for higher education 
which, being cultivated throughout the 
elementary and high school years, should 
reap a rich harvest. 

Our slogan is ‘Alaskans educated in 
Alaska.” 

Alaska is a wonderful country. The 
temperature drops as low as fifty degrees 
below zero, but the air is so clear and dry 
one does not feel it. We have no storms, 
no wind, in this part of Alaska, except a 
fall of snow in October usually, and then 
some wind during March. 

Last year we had temperature varying 
from eighteen degrees to forty-three below 
zero from November to the middle of Febru- 
ary. After that the days were very warm, 
thawing every day. The great objection 
to the winter is the shortness of the day. 
The sun sinks lower and lower until by 
December 21st there are only about two 
hours of real daylight. The rest of the 
twelve hours is a dark twilight. 

After the shortest day has passed there is 
a perceptible change in the length of day 
until in March we have beautiful sunshine 
from eight in the morning till five in the 
afternoon, not needing lights from 5.30 
A.M. to 6 P.M. And such sunshine! I 
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wish I had words to describe its beauty. 
And such wonderful moonlight nights I 
never saw before! 

If you ever have an opportunity to take a 
trip to this part of Alaska, do not fail to 
grasp it. You will be well repaid. The 
route followed by the railroad is wonderful, 
close to the edge of great glaciers, mountain 
streams, Mt. McKinley rising 20,700 feet 
in the distance, woods of birch trees with 
their soft silvery gray bark, low and high 
cranberry bushes. Rabbits, ptarmigan and 
other birds are frequently seen, also moose 
and caribou. 

The town of Fairbanks presents a very 
odd appearance to one who comes from a 
city of skyscrapers, for practically all of 
the buildings are one story high, low squatty 
log cabins. Our hotels, bank, and a few 
business blocks are two stories high. The 
town is well laid out, with graded streets 
and plank walks. Many of the homes have 
nice yards and there are wonderful flowers 
and vegetables grown in the summer, for 
the growing season is continuous day and 
night from June until September. I never 
ate more delicious tomatoes, cabbage, tur- 
nips, cauliflower celery, carrots, etc., than 
I have eaten here. 


It takes great strength to train 

To modern service your ancestral brain; 

To lift the weight of unnumbered years 

Of dead men’s habits, methods and ideas; 
To hold that back with one hand, and support 
With the other the weak steps of new thought. 
It takes great strength to bring your life up square 
With your accepted thought and hold it there; 
Resisting the inertia that drags back 

From new attempts to the old habit’s track. 

It is so easy to drift back, to sink; 

So hard to live abreast of what you think. 


—Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
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The Reading Table 


The Unstable Child' 


“It is not to be wondered at that there are 
a certain number of children who do not 
adapt readily to that which is expected of 
them,” says Miss Mateer, then goes on to 
give us glimpses of personality misfits. 
There are those who lie “pathologically,” 
who steal without need, and swindle with 
no idea of actual personal gain; there are 
also the children who are “bright” yet fail 
to make their grades; then there are the 
lazy children; those with morbid tendencies; 
the “bright” trouble makers; the so-called 
temper cases; and the group of individuals 
whose peculiar difficulty seems to take some 
form of flight such as truancy, nomadism, 
or split personality. 

To read about these cases is like taking a 
journey into the by-paths of human conduct, 
yet with this difference; personality is set 
forth scientifically, as revealed by careful 
diagnosis, yet withal the critical attitude is 
tempered by humanitarian ideals. ‘For 
the thing demanded of clinical psychology,” 
says the author, “is a study of human devia- 
tion, of behavior anomalies, with an explana- 
tion of them, if possible, and an attempt at 
their correction and elimination.” 

“There is no such thing as a bad child” 
says the author. Either he does not know 


1By Florence Mateer. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Religion in the 


Religion in the Kindergarten is really a 
series of lessons for Sunday School use, 
written by a teacher, Bertha Marilda 
Rhodes, who understands the needs and 


1 By Bertha Marilda Rhodes. University of 
Chicago Press. 


any better or else he cannot help it. The 
science of psychopathy is needed to diagnose 
the difficulties in behavior which can not 
be explained by heredity, environment or 
physical condition. The author makes a 
sharp distinction between “quantity of 
intelligence” discoverable by a mental test- 
ing program and “quality of that quantity.” 
It is by the last she claims that we determine 
whether intelligence functions efficiently, 
peculiarly, or disastrously. 

Is the authors claim that the consideration 
of mental function adds a third dimension 
to the measuring of the individual justified 
by experimental psychology? For practical 
purposes, we have no quarrel with a theory 
which adds a new handle to behavior nor 
with the claim that diagnosis should be 
followed by corrective education, defi- 
nite mental hygiene, and _ therapeutic 
“punishment.” 

This new book on applied psychology 
fills a gap between clinical theory and 
practice. The case studies, scattered here 
and there through the book, give interest- 
ing descriptive material and add interest 
and color to the presentation of facts. 
Parents, teachers, and students of psycho- 
logy will find the book interesting and 
valuable-—ALIcE Corsin Sires, The Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Kindergarten' 


knows the nature of a little child. The 
old International scheme of Sunday School 
lessons assumed that the child was a minia- 
ture man and that the same text and sec- 
tions of scripture suitable for a grandfather 
could be made profitable for the primary 
class. This belief has long since been out 
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OTHER BOOKS 


grown and publishing houses and Sunday 
School workers are eager to find lessons 
suited to the period of childhood. 

Such lessons cannot be written by a com- 
mittee of clergymen but must come out of 
an “understanding heart.’”’ There are 
already in use many such hand-books. A 
new one is always welcome if it is a genuine 
guide to better ways of teaching, as is 
Religion in the Kindergarten. 

The University of Chicago sponsors the 
book and the editors ask for “detailed and 
specific information as to the response of 
children to ideas and activities suggested in 
the book.” 

The lessons are simple and childlike and 
calculated to awaken interest in the world 
in which we live and a grateful response to 
a Heavenly Father’s provision for our needs. 
“God takes care of everything” is the 
underlying theme, emphasized in such topics 
as: “The Heavenly Father Feedeth Them,” 
“The Sun’s Awakening,” “The House of 
Myself,” and “Clothing the Body House.”’ 
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“The Earth Home,’’ “The House of God,” 
“Birthdays,” “Growing and Becoming 
Strong for Service,’’ “‘Awakenings,”’ “Lead- 
ing up to Easter Story,” “Being Ready to 
Serve,” and “Taking Responsibility for 
Others,” are other headings. 

The talks and stories are child-like and 
suggestive to teachers. To one who knows 
Froebel and loves the Mother Play, it is 
pleasant to find some of our old and 
treasured motifs presented in a new form. 
The collections of songs and music at the 
end of the book make it especially valuable 
for a teacher’s use. The songs, like the 
stories, show Miss Rhodes’ knowledge of 
children’s ways. The new psychology 
makes us give more heed to the emotional 
life of a child. 

We are beginning to realize the value of the 
appeal of song to. the awaking soul of the 
child. It was a wise man who said, “If 
I may make the songs of infancy, I care not 
who is president, or prime minister, or 
chancellor.”—Lucy WHEELOCK, Boston. 
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Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


An Activity Curriculum 


When kindergarten practice was first 
reorganized under the influence of the beha- 
vioristic psychology most of us were terribly 
at sea as to practice, and the average curric- 
ulum, could its state be objectified, looked 
like a pricked balloon. Then books and 
pamphlets began to appear which we 
grasped as drowning men a straw. At first 
they were little more than straws,—or at 
least a teetery plank, but as we grew in 
theory and bravely experimented, our text- 
books also improved. 

There are now about five curriculums 
available and really helpful. They have 
come from those who have worked out their 


salvation, made a record of it, and turned 
it over to others. 

The latest contribution comes from mem- 
bers of the staff of the training school of 
the Southern Branch of the University of 
California. The names are headed by 
Ethel I. Salisbury, Director of Course of 
Study in Los Angeles, Cal. It is interest- 
ing to note among her collaborators the 
name of Barbara Greenwood, who, years 
ago, signed that dynamic report on free 
play prepared by Dr. Frederick Burk. 

It seems to us that this curriculum is well 
adapted to the public schools, although the 
existence of so many two session kindergar- 
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tens will always be unfavorable to informal 
work. The plan is so clearly presented 
that it requires the minimum of effort to 
grasp its practical import. Subject-matter 
is approached strictly in the terms of activ- 
ity and the first grade problem is a unit 
with the kindergarten. The record of the 
children’s group projects is convincing. 
Simplicity and child-likeness are its hall- 
marks. There are several unique charts. 
The summing up at the end of “Outcomes” 
(habits) is especially fine. At the very 


last is a useful list of reading words, text- 
books in reading, stories, songs, phono- 
graph records, etc. For administrators 
starting new kindergartens there is a chapter 
on construction, furnishings and equip- 
ment. The bibliography contains a 
teacher’s reading library on all subjects,— 
not too rich, absolutely up-to-date and 
carefully selected. (An Activity Curricu- 
lum. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, California.) 


Manuscript Writing 


Ever since the reaction from the Spen- 
cerian system, there has been more or less 
interest in the public schools in printing, 
or “print script.” There is always a 
possibility that the running hand may be 
replaced by separate lettering, and that 
what is now considered an accomplish- 
ment, fo be used mostly for decor 
effects, may yet become the practi¢ 
workaday handwriting of the average 
school boy. f 

If this art is perfected it will be of great 
interest to the teacher in the kindergarten 
and the first grade. It will so unify the 
work between the two that the kinder- 
garten child, always experimenting with 
printing, will be enabled to do act- 
ual writing very early in his career. It 
also means one alphabet instead of two. 
Again, a practical printing system would 
be a real boon to the teacher herself, who, 
more and more, finds herself obliged to 
print on card, booklet, or blackboard, to 
say nothing of note-writing to the homes 
or more formal announcements. A school 
printing press seems almost a necessity. 

Experiments are being made in many 
cities, especially in private schools, and 
these will soon be heard from. In the 
meantime a book of great interest has 
come from the Scribner press, and will 
soon be in the hands of all who are truly 
interested in the writing problem. 


On the Technique of Manuscript Writing 
is the work of Marjorie Wise, with an 
instructive preface by Patty Smith Hill. 
Miss Wise, an English woman, came to 
this country a few years ago to study at 
Teachers College. She is an expert in 
manuscript writing, as now successfully 
taught in the English schools where it 
has really passed the experimental stage, 
and her knowledge was immediately 
utilized in the lower grades of the Horace 
Mann and the Lincoln schools. The 
results have evidently been satisfactory; 
so much so that, in advance of really 
scientific testing and reports, Miss Hill 
gives us hopes of a writing system which 
may bring deliverance to many a captive 
in our present system, besides affecting 
education and society in countless ways. 

Professor Hill notes nine interesting 
reasons why this print script should be 
tavored and three possible objections, 
all of which are discountenanced. Spaec 
forbids our quoting from these most in- 
teresting statements. With reference to 
this book Miss Wise says: 

“This writing book has been made to 
meet the needs of both teachers and pupils. 
It has been especially designed for 

1. Pupils in the upper grades and high 
school, to be used as a summary or re- 
view for those who have already learned 
the writing, and to be used as a textbook 
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for those who are learning it for the first 
time. 

2. Teachers who wish to acquire the 
technique themselves in order to teach 
the writing.” 

The unique feature of the book is the 
fact that it is written in script by the 
author herself, and therefore of great 
value for study. There are many dia- 


grams and copies. The bibliography at 
the end will be of service to those who have 
already made inquiries in this direction. 

If we are to revert to the exquisite manu- 
script print of the Middle Ages, after all 
our elaborate writing formulas, it will not 
be until a system has been well tested. In 
the meantime, this beautiful book will 
prove most interesting. 


A Professor at Play 


Professor William Lyon Phelps is still a 
joy in his department “As I Like It” in 
Scribners. Did you read his dissertation 
on play in the March, 1924 number? Here 
are a few choice portions in case you missed 
it:— 

“Every person over thirty years of age 

has something to worry about every week; 
and in addition to the worries abundantly 
supplied by life and nature, every person is 
able to think up enough imaginary worries 
to take up the spare time. It is therefore 
necessary if one is to live happily that one 
should have the mind diverted as well as 
the body actified (my own word). 
I believe that hard working men and women 
who yet insist on finding time for outdoor 
games not only enjoy their games but enjoy 
their work a hundred-fold more than those 
whose lives are made up merely of work and 
rest. . . . . Fond as I am of sport, 
I should hate to have sport as a major 
occupation; I should not care to be a pro- 
fessional athlete or an amateur whose only 
occupation is sport; although both these 
classes are usually composed of attractive 
individuals,—But the certainty that golf or 
tennis is to follow the day’s or the morning’s 
work adds enormously to my enjoyment of 
that work. 

“For example: During the morning hours 
of hard labor if I know that late in the after- 
noon I am to have tennis or golf, my mind, 
while not distracted from the serious toil 
on which I am engaged, is in a warm glow 


of delight, like that of a child on the day 
before Christmas. It is like a 
well heated house in winter; you don’t 
think of the furnace, but you enjoy the 
heat. . P 

“It is now eleven o’clock in the morning. 
I am hard at work writing this article. Iam 
absorbed in it, giving to it my entire atten- 
tion. Whether bad or not it is the best I can 
do. But at the back of my mind there is the 
radiant unconsciousness that at three o’clock 
this afternoon I am to have a rattling game 
of tennis as the psychologists 
would not say while my cerebrum is engaged 
on this essay my cerebellum is filled with 
tennis. 

“T am absolutely certain that the reason 
for so many stodgy men and women, so 
many mechanical and monotonous minds, 
is that they do not arrange their lives so as 
to have some exciting games in the open air. 
They would enjoy both work and play, 
which would be an amazing change from 
their present condition. Now they have no 
play, and they do not enjoy their work.” 

His interesting discussion on the joy of 
victory and the bitterness of defeat in out- 
door sports leads us into the realm of 
psychology and we must forego the space; 
but we cannot resist the final paragraph:— 

“Knowing my love of literature, the fine 
arts, and everything that makes for culture 
and the life of the mind, a lady asked me an 
extremely awkward question. ‘You have 
been teaching at Yale for many years. 
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You have devoted your life to developing 
the minds of your pupils. Now tell me 
honestly: which would you rather see, one 
of your pupils make a brilliant recitation in 
the class room or make a touch-down against 
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Harvard?’ The love of truth that I try to 
inculcate in my students forced me not to 
flinch. I replied: ‘Well, I am deeply grati- 
fied when one of my students makes a bril- 


liant recitation, but Ido not smash my hat’. 


Literature of the Out of Doors 


We cannot all, like Professor Phelps, play 
golf and tennis to restore our physical and 
mental poise; but every well prepared 
teacher has her own private enthusiasms for 
nature, and indulges them according to her 
strength and opportunities. There is even 
a vicarious way for the lame and the lazy. 
They can read Nature Magazine. 

A current copy, lying on my reading table, 
takes me far afield. It is the very breath 
of the great outdoors. Fine illustrations, 
valuable information, scientific data and a 
certain virility more masculine than most 
of our readings, make the pages a delight. 
William ,Finley and Anna Comstock are 
among the headliners, and the interesting 
monthly calender is provided by the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History, which, 
if I mistake not, stole Mr. Harold Madison 
from Providence R. I.—a curator of note 


whose work with school children is especially 
successful. 

Remembering our first feeble sentimental 
and unscientific beginnings in “nature 
study” the richness of this single copy 
makes strong appeal. There is a brief 
article by J. Andrew Drushel on the training 
of teachers for nature work. He believes 
that, in addition to the usual grasp on 
child nature and educational method, the 
important thing is actual love of outdoors 
and a much larger understanding of her 
subject matter than is required by the 
problem at hand. Nature work is diffuse, 
and leads any moment into new by-paths. 

There are other excellent magazines, and 
a veritable wealth of nature books. Let us 
not forget them in the long winter evenings. 
This particular magazine is published by 
the American Nature Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


New Publications Received 


The Colonial Twins of Virginia. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the 
author. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
This is one of the best of this famous 

series of “Twin’’ books and will be especially 
enjoyed by children who have reached the 
pirate age. It is told and illustrated in the 
same charming way that has already made 
this series popular. 


Mary Gay Stories. By STELLA BOootHE 
AND OLIVE I. Carter. Drawings by 
Anne Cooper. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

A series of stories teaching health habits. 


The Scales. The Part They Play in the 
Child Health Program. By GEorGE T. 
PaLMER. Seeing is Believing: How to 
Visualize Health Through Posters and 
Other Projects. March in Our Line, 
Keep Healthy. Happy’s Calendar. 

The four publications noted here are 
issued by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and are well worth the attention of 
teachers and others who are concerned with 
teaching health habits. to children. For 
information concerning them and other use- 
ful health leaflets write to American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 





